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' PREFA-C'E* 



Approximately one-third of our people in the United 
Stgtea live in nonme'tropolitan^ count ies o,r rural America,- ? ' 
Though tliati portion pf tlve population which- is' function- 
*^ally. r'^rai Is still deer-basing,' K ls' a fact that the ^ 
tentacles of urban America , ^ through its expanding com,- ; 
muting/ range are reaching' ifito ru*ai areas t'o the point 
of in'flu.e dicing re>:eht increases in t'he^ tgt^l rural popu- 
lation.* FdO'r' many rural communities th-is has created, a ' 
dk'chofcomous situation wi^ih* ser io\is , l.f not fatal, effect's/ 
Many communities have, e^^perlenced . the gradual evoluticsgi 
.of an either^oV situartion^iri which they ar^ facing either ^ 
a lack of e^mployment oppoi;tunit ies , 'outmiigtat ion- o f young 
people,. econo,mic decay, yand serious tears i'n t he tr.adi- 
tional .social and family fabric; or they, are facing, un- 
prepared, the" onslaught/.of suburban exp\ansion with its , 
accelerat ing demand u^on community ,serv ices ' and its all ^ ^ 
'too frequeiit disruptive and negative impact, on .regional 
en'O^ironmental * resources and local ecol.og\iH:al systems • . 

.Much (|f rur^l America cjoes - r ef lect neither the quiet 
desperation of the lagging region nOr th^ tumultuous 
impa^t^ of urban overreach', and yet it does experience • 
serious* vod^Tis in tjie development" of its human t;esource 
base; the 'provision of ba'sic service s 1 ike\ med*ical care 
of- water and waste -management; thfe .availability of a * 
jbroad base of compete t^ive employment opporti^nities ; and 
the prokect ion of . 1 ts l^nd and envtronmeht^alV resources . 

After .years of developing federal Ifegista'tion designed / 
to, cope with the mounting p)roblems of urban .America it 
appears that vCpngress is nc^w, .t^aking the important stepS 
wbA^^h may I le^d toward rural locial and feco^nomic re.birth^ 
Indeed, the Rural Development Act of 1972 land the Housing 
and Community Develgtpn\ejat ^Ac t ^of , 19?4^ edch contain much .prom 
ise' of a rurall renaissance^ Gnl\applly, ^tates and, in 
particular, local government s are sometitteg . painfully slow 
in assuming the initiative] necessary for .the implement at ion 
of federal guidelines' and bup>{)ort, ^\ ^ * 

In rural America it is kimiB^t'O take stock.t Who a-re Ve? 
Where are we? Where\do ^we-^ant to go' frNDm' liere? How <io ' 
we deci'de? By what means do\^we ^et tl^er,e? » . \ 

The Conference on Plannin'^l F'r 6 nt ier & ia Rural America ^ 
was^ d'esigned to- look at ' altjer'^nat iy e an^swefs '-to these i 
que*8tions. To introduce so^iae^ of th^ pot ent ial • answer s' 
the Conference invited ten 'speakers, with naWLonaT- repu- 
tations in rural development ! arfd ^pi^nnin^. These individ-^ 
uals set t^e £|tage for. workslijop dell.bp^rat Ions of a broad 
segment' tge:ographiC7 as weiljas p^;:a£f saipfial") of pie-ople 
interested in contemporary rural fAmi^xica ij:.s . prbbleikis 
andf prospects fbr tl^e futuYe.V ' - " ■ 



*Du'e to financial Idmitatlons it wa© not possible to 
include all papers presented at the conference in the 
initial* volume of papers and proceedings. This has ne- 
c«8ditate"d the preparation 'o~f* this second volume*. 

• ' OLE. GADE, Ph.D. , - ; 

Associate Profes.sor of Geography*, 
'Appalachian State. University. - . * • 

*From Planning Fronti'ers in Riirai America: Papers and" 
Proceedings- of the 'Boone Conference*., Ole Gad^e and Burton 
i. Purrington, edss .United §tates Senate; Committee on 
♦ Agriculture and Forestry ^Subcon^ittee ^ on Rural Develop- 
ment ^(Wa^hlngton^ D.C.: U,.S.G.P.O., Ferifuary, 1976)., v. . 
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. • ; ' Part I . . , 

RURAb DEVELOPMENT AND ITS I KPLEMENT AT I ON i^t' ^ 
federal / state *AND ' REGIONAL LEVELS 



. ■ INTRODUCTION ' • 

what at)pears to '•be ma'jor barriers in f'acili tating .the , 
appnQpriate 'ki)nd of federal, sta.te , ^ regional an4 local 
planning for irufal areas and small* towns? In/par't the 
answer 'curiously enough hinges on our apparent inability 
to , define and delineate no.nmetropolitan' area^ • More im- 
.portantly , though the answer involves tYte typical rural * 
and small commun^y traits of individualism and the .lack 
of a historically developed interest in comprehensive 
jplarjning*. These are traits magnified by the difficulty 
of organizing, f qr planning tfie nflMtipiicity ^o^ .small 
scale and traditionbound rural governmental x^its , ' and 
• further comp-licated Ijy the turnarou^ndx in the 1970's in 
American populatipn redistribution, Thi»s phenomenon - is 
characterized by'the cessation of depopulation in many 
rural areas if not ^totally unexpected popula'tion increas- 
es. * 

A Cbnference pJLenary session , speaker , William Bonner, 
suggests f dur a Iter natives to copirtg with these difficul- 
ties, " Combining these al^ter natives Vould see ^future, fed- 
er'al and ^s tate ^planning initiatives ejnphci^si ze - the unigue 
character and need of nonrrietropolitan areas. These ini- 
tiatives are to be provided within a mul t icommuni ty , reg- 
ional .framework strengthened by int*^erp^sQnal and inter- 
organi^ational' community linkages. To attSdn this rural 
ori^ted planning strategy will in Bonner's ^view require • 
a national rura'l .development policy,- which be recpmmends • 

Walter bunthrap is in, his presentation not so Jg^anguine 
about pur ability to 'devise' national goals on population 
growth and dis,tr,ib^utiqn ^ as is obviously needed in ^uppor.t 
of "the Bonner r ecommertfetion • * And' a regional planner, 
Dudl€;y Onderdonk, will support a rui^al. development policy 
only if is a component part of an urban or metropolitan 
reg ion plan • • * , • , 

The presently much higher rurctT. r^atfes of w manufact- 
uring cand construction ;)obs shields the . continuing rural 
lag in' improving family income, hou sing 'quality,' health 
cpndi tibns and e^ssential* community services , part icul^^irly 
wate:^^ and waste systems • ^ v * * - * 7 

How to finance these and o^her rural development needs 
is the subject bf Ted Parker^s papjer • • . Gj-ven the plannlft.g^ 
impediments created by the multiplicity of u^ncoordina ted 
.and in part conflicting federal and st^te agi^cies, which 
oyersee the financing of rural a nd'^ small-* town hu^nan and^* 
ehvironmjental heeds / wKat can in fact'be. accomplished? 
Billy Ray Hall^ consider s this*^ question from a state'g . 
•pdint of view while R* Douglas Taylop and his associates 
.considers it in the context of local and regional develop- 
.ment . 



THE RURAL DEVELOIOTNT GONSEPT *^ 

William S. Bonner/- Qhairman ^ 
* Division- pf^ Community Affairs 
University of. Arkansas 



This paper has three aims/ ,One is to explore the meaning of the term 
ruralf a second is to present an operational definition of rural develop- 
ment} and the thiird is Xo examine foxir^aJ^tematives Tor achievijjg ri^al 
development • ' * . 

DEFINING' "RURAL " "^v r ) ' 

Oxie definitiorl of "irpxal" is that of the U.S. Census Bureau which 
applies" the\ term primarily to ''unincorporated territory aiid to. placeg 
-under 2,500 r population outside urbanized areas. Places over 2,500 
population are, thus, considered "larban."^ This distinction has not 
been operationally 'acceptable Tor maily programs because several thousand 
urban places are scattered throughout, the nation surrounde^d by rural 
territqry. Another U.S. Census Btnreau concept is the ^Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area. Counties^included *3^il SMSA's are seen as 
"urban" or metropolitan, and those outside SMSA's as "rural" pr" non- . 
metropolitan. While thQ metropolitah-nonmetropoli^ian dichotomy wotks 
for many prograta.rpurposes, the continued' addition of counties 'to 
existing SMSA's, the designation of new SMSA's, and the change in 
criteria for determining SMSA covmties have compoXinded^th^ problem of 
stabilizirig territory and organizational arrangements for Federal program 
purposes. - - . . ' ' * • 

In ly^O, nonmetrapolitan or rural America'totaled. 72.7 million people^, 
or 35.7 per(2en;t of the population, but in April, 1973f the Office of 
/'Management and 'Budget changed the criteria foi; the .delineation bf 
count iefj included in SMSA's. Under tljie new alignments the population 
of irural or nonmeWcopdlitan America amounted to only 55*2 million people 
or 27 • 2 percent of *j;he population based on the 1970 census figures. ' 
This change did not altpr the condit^ion of most of those individuals who, 
by a" definition change, found themselves metro instead -ef non-metro. 
Nearly all SMSA's contain areas,* some even entire count jles, that are ^ — ^ 
more rural iri char^^ter than urban except for the employmfent character- 
isti9s^f^the residents. ^ ■ ' " „ ^ ^ 

„ * 
ifhe "Fourth Annual Report of the President to the Congress on Government 
Services to 'Rural America" submitted in 197Ur pointed out that "the/ 
true picture of the American population i;oday is pne of degree along 
a, rural t Durban continuum.." To provide for such^ continuum, th^ 
President's report divided the Sr^ counties into4;hree groups, large , 
medium, .and small , with the large group beingySFurther divided irfto 
Qpre ands fringd counties.. The non-metro counties were also divided into 
three groups : . ' * ^ 



urbanized , less/ urbanized , and' thiply populated , and ^hese three were 
further classified as being adjacent or nonadjacent to metro jcoynties. 
Thus ten* groups of counties were identified in the President's r-eport 
for the^purpose of discussing Federal per capita *expendltures,i)y se- 
1-ected programs' for each of the county groups. Even with this degree 
of refinement the -metro-nonmetro dichotomy still affords the most effec-^ 
tive distinction for program purposes. . ^ 

Byt whafwe "rural" or.^urtan" for program purposes also^ relies on • % 
definition in Federal legislation. During the 92nd Congress, several ' • 
bills Which' wereAntroduced inclliS^d rura^ definitions. ^ ■ \ 

For instance, the oefinition in the proposed Consolidated Farm and 
Rural DevelbpmQnt Act Vas "Rural a^^Qas for the purpose of this section 
shall not include any areas in any city or town which has a^population 
in exce?3 of thirty-five thousand inhabitants, nor any lirbanized or 
urbanizing area inmediately adjafcent thereto.", 

.The 'pr6po^>d" ^all Community Development 'Act of 19/1 stated, "the term 
'small community' meanS any comnjunity, municipality, . toym or village, 
- which has a population of Less than fifteen thousand according to the 
most recent decennial census,, and is not part of a metropolitan area."* 

In the- propos^'d. Rural ^Revitalization Acfe of 1971 ,the terms '"rural .com- 
^Ifnyrii'ty^or "area" mean "any o^en couiitry, or any place, town, village , 
ot city' wh^ch ' is located at least twenty qiiles from any standard metro- 
poYltlfh statistical area" as defined by. the Bureau ot Census/' * 

The definition* in the proposed- Rural bevelopment Act of 1971 reads, 
>^^'the terms -'rural' and'' rural 6rea' shall not include any area in any 
cityior town whicl\ has a population iji^ excess of ten thousand Inhabitants. 
^ « * ^ •<>*.' 

The above definitions have l^ittie commonalty. Congiflfes, obviously needs 
to make<a* consistent delineatit>n between, "rural" and. "urban" .for Fejderal 
progtam purposes. ■ . ^ 

Some/Charactetisylxs of Rural America J ' T 

" . • ' s ' ' - 

Is there a difference b^etween metropolit;an and i^onm^troppl itan America? 
We hear more and moxe t^t we are becoming -an urban natipg^ moving' towards 



a homogeneous way of ll^e. I believe, hoWever, that many charapteris^tics^ 
still distinguish nonm€rtropol itan^-America^ The fol^owing^ are among the 
most apparent*^'' ^ • , ^ 



One characteristic is indl viduallsm, which persists and dominates in 
much of *the nonmetropolitan' Uniljed Slates. Many. In rural America 
still believe -tTtnt the application of police' power to control use 
an^ development of land is a, limitation on freedom. Some live in 
small cpmrnuriities and the rural countryside to escape'not only the 
'more. crowded urban environment but also the more formalized controls, 
and^tgher taxes found iif^Iar^er ujban centers. Many of these indi- * 
viduals look upon governmental planning and development as a threats 
to their way of life and thus oppose any governmental effort to in- 
fluence community development. The current opposition i^i many areas 
of the country to- the idea of Federal, State, or, areawide role** in 
land use planning is a case ilj ppirft. j 

Another characteristic is Lack of 'interest, in planning. Man^residents 
reason that since the crossroads hamlet oi today vill not become a 
metropolis tomorrow, planning and development has no useful function. 
The leadership of the small communities may have had little exposure 
to planning and development concepts or ,to the need for restructifring 
local^government. Consequently, they may not recognize the- benefits 
to be d^'ived from such programs. Thes*e-and stn\ilar attitudes affect 
both local desire to undertake planning and development programs and 
the degree of local involvement once programs are inittate4» ^ 

Moreover^ residents of a nonmetropo^litan, America seldom see thjeir 
community from the perspective of pj-anr^iiig or community develop^nent . 
They^ do. not think i]p terms of generalized tajid use, street systems, 
private versus public facilities, cdhmunity deti^i^n-making, etc., but are 
more likely to know each parcel pf land by the indivlrduais^^o own it, 
its price,, and its actual ot poteiltial use;- ' . 

* « • , " ' , ' ^ -I 

Besides these^ individual attitudes, nonmetropolitan areas have certaiif 
structural chariicteristics. For instance, politically, rural America 
^struggles • with a tremendous number of lo^l ' governmental untts, many 
with srrtall ^opulatipns and limited resoutces--social, ^economic, physical ' 
and political. Approximately' seventy-five percent of all incptporatipns, 
counties, and special purpos^distri^ts are located in nonmetropolitan 
America. . - * ^ • x * ^ e ' * \ 



Many small incorporations may ^be compared t^o the' suburbs of a central 
city, that is, they are bedrpom communities f with many residents employed 
in adjacent urban centers. Frequently,, people. living in a^town of 500 
may commute 30'miltes or more, to work in an urban center o/\ 5,000 or ^larger 
Oftdn, the small town is dominatfed by* an urban centep, which, in turn, ^ . 
may be dominated^y a larger and more distant metropolis. 
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The quality, of environment 'in small- towns also varies a good deal. 
Thfs variety may be due in p^artrt to the level »of economic \activity. 
Some small towns have a sound economic "ijase and can thus provide 
'adequate community facilities. Other communities may be ^t or near ' 
the^ poverty lev^,, unable to provide the facilities considered 
necessary, for, modern living, * 1 ' , 

1 

Most small -municipalities have inadequate financial resources^ making 
it vir>tually injpossible for' them to initiate an<} sustain planning,.^ 
and development programs or to hire the technJLcal and professional 
competence necessary to undertake such programs, ' ' 



Although I have emphasized a few o,f the character istics^ oT' ^mailer 
municipalitiesy much of- what has been said about 4.hcm a'ppli(jt.s; os well 
tb unincorporated or rural territory*, where popu*l'^t?ion densiltles' are 
-even lower. . « * • ^ \ 

Rural America 'hos a disproporticSfiately large share 'of disadvantaged 
residents-- the pbor, the aged,, the under employee!, thos'^ liVihW in 
subs tandard. housing. For this reason, although^rural Ame^icaTm^yj 4t 
, first, glaftce, appear to fare well in terms. of capital expenditures for 
' maijy programs^, a (rloser look shows that nonme*tropolitan areas Wed all 
the help they are getting land more. ' - r- 

The dispersed population in nonmet^^opol itan United States,' thelmany 
governmental units, and limited sobial and econbmic resources all help 
to account for the difficulties local political units iace in paantxing 
for and- providing contemporary ^Services and facilities. M^ny or these 
, difficulties* are best vrewed as part of 6 larger regional problem, since^ 
both problems and solutions are linked in terms of an environmen^t that 
goes beyon*d single local jui^isdictions, H^re the concfept of rural* develop 
ment becomes relevant, * • * • - ^ ^ 

• ■■ . ■ ■ • ' ; ■■ 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT ' . . ' \ . 

Rural d^elppment as a concept assumes that the^Federal governmeit't, as a- 
^partof'a national development policy, will provide* differential treat- 
ment to rural America to help retain its population through locati^ of . 
irtdustrie^ and commercial services Ceconomie- opportunity),' ^nd -through 
,th^ provision of adequate public services and facilities, housing, . 
edacation, transportsition, and health services. ^;lhe Federal government 
should 'base* such action on the recogaiti9n, that the 'total l^nd and" popu- 
/ lartion resources in rural areas constitute resourcjes 'in dire ne^d of ' 
conservation and rehabilitation. / ^ ^ V 



^' ■ 

. ■ ( ' . '■ ■ • ^'■* • 

Logically rural development ro^iuireo that the locatipnal ,deci nj.onii 

for econoiaic activitien and Invontpiento in public serviees and , 
facilities be"airected" or Vi^J^f l^^enced^' by national poHcieo. 
Currdnliy, major industries arid buninesoen making l9cat i onaL.4G- 
cisions for new inve^tmenis ,U3e otatiatical prooectiono, including ' 
populatidn distributipn, generated by Federal agenciecj. Both ' 
thpse who do/the prbjectiTig and those who- use the projections tenij 
to view them as "inevitabilitiegit" Wie credibility attached*. tb these 
projections by businesses and industries strongly bi^ises .private 
'location decisio^is to take advantage of future* inanpower •and maLrket 
expectations developed from such projections. in fact /public 

and ^ivate decision makers accept ^governmental population 'distri- 
bution projections as ine.vitable, ' then a self^^fultilling prophecy*' 
is created, ^d depopulation of - country-side and continueSl con^cen- 
tration of people in metropolitan centers are ^assured* 

Althougli the Federal government generally p€Lrsues polipies aimed , 
at optimizing most ^of fhe desirable social ^d economic charagter- 
^isticn of the population that' caii be reported o tat ista' chilly, it' has 
done little toWard pitrouing coiriprehensive/national policies scffect— 
ing distribution a? the population. * Indeed, 'in spite^.of the' language 
of^ongresslp'nal 'legislation aijned-at rural development,^ the policy 
emphasis of i'ederai programs sometimes .leads- one .to doubt.' that the 
national govemm^rrtr totally accepts the legitimacy of rural 'develop- 
ment. .To do se would' entail policies and interventions in distri- \ 
bjdtiqn pf "economic" -activities, including ^all aspects of the 
pr^esq^es by which Iqcational decisibns are made. > ' ' \ 

Yet if ' ruracl America i^ to develop J ' it nnust ^fetain .its population 
and secure adequate econoiuic ojiportunity ..within the 'area. The. . 
failure .of .the Federal Government to adopt policies directed ^to . 
tfils end, except i,n l-imi-ted, crisis situations, means that its policy 
by default i condones continued xirbanization and suburbariization.' 

ALIERNATIVES-.FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT : ; v . ^ 

* * * , ». - 

There-^aaz^', of course, several aSzterrmtives for furthering -rural 
.development. I will ^ discuss four altemativfes. ^ . 



Differential Inducemen ts for Rural America . ' 

In discussing differential inducei^ents, I assume no^ national intention ^ 
to retain in nonmetropo Titan Amegica its'natucal population increase 
atid to encourage some- in-migration \from §iore densely pipu^a'ted ^ 
metropolitan centers* ^ ' ^ . ' « 

While many states have adopted hegistation allowing' local units- of 
government t^ grant special inaucements; to industrjj (usually in the 
fortrt of tax relief or provision of facilities built with tax exempt 
bonds), the states have not tftade'the legislation selective in terms of 
metro-honmetro location. Under a differential inducement system,^ 
stjates would adopt legislation that favored* non-metro areas. Even then 
for industry to locate in nonmetropolitan areas, a ^reinforcing national 
policy would be required. One such'n^ional inducement might be a low 
Federal Reserve discount rate on' investment capital for industries that " 
locate in designated districts of nonmetropolitan 4r^s. 

If/differential inducement ^is to achieve desired development location ^ 
decisions, the^etropolitan-noninetropolitan distinction must.te the basis 
for development de<^isions, 3uch a policy would al^w better planning for 
nonmetropolitan development and would assign the^necessary resources to 
.accomplis|j the job. Such policy woul^'go beyond simple redress, for the 
apparent imbalance in Economic ^^apo^tunity, which has severely diminished 
individual citizens! cho^^ces* in to?iras o£ place and style of life. ^ It 
wouH provide the nation's metropolitan communities respite from the ' 
constant influx of nonurban people, thus allowing urban communities to 
work toward solving the many, and severe,^ problems which past rtigratioii 
has accumulated. , • ^ 

Public investment i^t-public fa^ifilities by the Federal . governmeht-.-and to 
a lesser degree by state governments--undoubtedly affects Vocational ^ 
decisions. Current actions at-v^the Federal executive and legislative 
leveX^.^give favorable treatment to large urban centers. Tl^is* urban bias 
and ttie concomitant failure £o fund adequately portions of the ''RuraL 
^Development Act of 1972'* make it difficult for rural America to attract 
economic, development and people., 

. & 

Arcawide Planning . ^ . ^ \^ 

The term areawide planning , foi; the purpose. of this paper, indicates 
multi-govemment^al efforts. Usually, the term connotes a^ multi-county 
approach. An areawide planning organization may serve ♦a subar<^a of a- 
S^ate or Mparts /or two or "mote States. • * ^ " . . 



ArjeaWidc planning may cover areas of concentrated- populations such as 
/ the^'Sfcandard Metrop61itan Statistical Area; or it ipay deal with areas 
of dispprsed populations that consist of several counties with no city 
ov.ex^l0^006 or 2G,o6o ypopulati-on;' or finally, it may serve areas that 
include both concentrated and'-^ispersed populations, Areawide planning 
, has been ^a reality for. more than *a half ceiltury, ^ ^ ^ 

Since .the ^nd of ""World, War the Federal system of government in the 
.UttUed- Stages. ha& undorgone ihereaslng 8tFe§§ because of §Kp"anding 

national, domestic programs .and conflicting responsibilities* among the 
gp^emmental participants in the 'systemr-the Federal,* State and local 
> gO|\^jBrnm^nts'. Experience also suggests that local governments, in both 
urba^U^d rural areas, are inappropriately organized to respond: to. needs 
that t^atiscend their iroundaries. ' * . ^ 

-t. 

Tl^ l^rookings Institution repprt/ Making Federalism Work stresses the 
need^ and the urgency, tot a national program to achieve operationally 

^meaWingful program coordination. This report forcefully argues for the 
absolute nec.essity of establishing, in both "urban" and "countryside** 
areas' of* the/natidn, a "universal system of multicounty agencies witji 

•'re'sponsibil/ities both ''for planning and for facilitating action programs 
Covering ^he entire r^nge of cotnnjlnity activities relating to economic 
and "community development. " The report, however, avoids suggesting a 
specific operational format and p:;pcedur«s for implementing the general , 

^recommendation — largely, it woald appear, because, as^ the authors ,state, 
"wB begi^n with a ^asic suspicion of model-building". The preceding 
pages 7of the repor^T are strewn with the debris of broken models-- 
* /which/ foundered because, among other reasons, they could not be fitted 
uniformly to the diversity of American communitie&--npt alone the physical 
difference among communitilfes but, what is even moire important for model- 
building, the Institutional diversity." In effect, the Brooki'tigs report 
leaves the responsibility for structuring a desirable of)eratipnal frame- 
work and- mode to the several st^es, presumably with the acquiescence of 
both local communities and Feder^al agencies*. 

From the 1920*s to^well after .World War II, the* few. multi-county plan- - 
iHng agencies' ^ere.metropoli1;an, dealing with problems of concentrated ^ 
populations. The passage of the Housing Act of 1954 accelerated 
interest in metropolitan areawi'de planning because s^juch planning was • 
eligible for grant assistance under Section 701. Nonmetropolitan plan- 
ning received a similar sti'^lus with the inclusion in the Housing Act' 
of 1968 of grants for nonmetropolitan agencies. 

Since--4he mi.d 1950*s, Federal programs have led to a proliferation of 
multicounty organl2ations4 The following are some^ of the Federal 



activities. utilizing'a multicounjuy organization: the Department of 
Agriculture with Rural Conservation and Development. Districts; the ' 
Economic Development Administration with economi?^: development districts; 
the regional health pj^anning program of HEW, the law enforcement and „ 
criminal justice program of the. Department of Justice; and the Appalachian 
Regional Conmission. These and other activities have^resulted in the * 
formation of two or more single function multicounty. agencies within a 
given area rather than of one agency handling several functions in the 
area. A recently completed study by the^Advisory Commission on Inters 
governmental ^lelatians recommends that areawide planning organizations 
be malJ:i^-purpose umbrella or'ganizations, .capable of administering mpst, 
if not all, of the twenty-four or more Federal ^.id programs t^iat require . 
an areawide approach. \^ 

Obviobsty, it is not multi-^county of areawide ^organization alone that 
makes for effective coordination of planning and development activities. 
Such organizatiVm must have some functional principles • to succeed. 

I wbuld like to em^Wsize that areawide planning organizations must be , 
concerned in a comprehensive way with the ne^eds .of dispersed .populations. 
These organizations should have a* comprehensive prog^ram appro^dh-coh^ 
cemed,"^t least, with the following* / ^ ^ 

T) The problems of cultural and economic lag, poverty! and 
under emp 1 bymen t . 



2) The trends of impuJLfAve, migration to, .and uninhibited growth^ 
in major urban center% which create social . disorganisation 
in receiving areas and forced retrenchment in provision, of 
vital . services and facilities , in the sending area's. ' " 

* 3)' More effective group action to achieve a wider range of, and 
a better balance in> decisions about the kind of 'envir<Jnment 
in which people want to live and work. ^ ' 

4) Inter governi^ental cooperation in the delivery* of governmental . 
, services and citizen participation^in evaluating is^sues in ^ ^ 
' connection with such serviced. . , . 

^ 5) ,The wise "and balanced use of land and water resources. ' 

; . ■ • . / 

Such areawide organi'zatifons should be able to of^er or obtain expert 
as^sistance in a number of Sanctional areas :^'for instance, in compre- 
hensive planning, regional health planiiing, fiscal management, pubHc 

facilities, code administration, resource development .and conservfi^^iofi, 

% --^'^ ^.J^ ' ' 



criminal justice and law enforcement, health services, manpower, 
aging, soli^ waste disposal, agriculture^, tourism, ^nd recreation.. 

The areawide planning organization and* its staff must establish a 
working rapport with its constituency so that local uni'ts^ can profit 
by bein^an integral and responsible part of the lar<ger. organization. 
Makingfexpert service' availabl^"^o solve ^immediate problems is an 
important ^aspect of a multicounty program, sejrving tq increase ■ local 
competence to identify, meet, and solve local problems. 



Regionalism ' ( ' 

"Regionalism" assumes that are£^wide problems and their solution 
transcend the boundaries and 'the c^^pabilities^.of local governments-- 
in terms of the expert assistance, authority^ and fiscal resources 
.required. Regionalism calls fot other, broader governmental arrange- * 
ments^ Howevet, in developing 'these arrangements, local general purpose * 
governments may find their authority curtailed, , fiscal resources 
diverted as a result of * decisions 'made by Federal and State: governments, 
or their rationale for existence questioned. We have seen, and will ■ 
continue to see. Federal diversion of fiscal resources from local general 
purpose governments to independent regional organizations, some of them 
non-ptofit. This diversion of fiscal resourc'es, which local 'general 
purpose governments believe they should receive, has been criticized 
by those who do not like the implied loss of local power. 

Yet the concept, of regionalism is probably here to ^st^y. ; As far back ^ ^ 
^as 1927, Alfred Bettmari, in an article on "How to Acquire P^rks and . 
*Other Open Spac^", riotedj "...in this matter. of open spaces, yas in all 
other phases* of' planning ; th^ere vs need of developing both regional, plcin- 
ning and regional .-'goxfeamment; iji othei^^otds, ^irst^ the making" of regional 
plans" and, second,'' the creation of regional legislative and executive 
organs for car laying khem out." : \ ^ ^ > / 

o • ^ S - 1 ' * " ' : " " ' ' ' 

The* first nal^ional Adnference on regional councils held in Washington, D.C 
in 19^j7, ^had |for its hidden agenda the ob*jective of stopping theV prb- 
liferation of sp.epial districts and the promotion of regional councils ^s 
the first st6p to ''regional gpvernmettt. A change in national administ^ratioi 
brought this effort to a sharp halt. ' ' , ' , ' 

The Advisois^ Commi's^sion on Intergovernmental Relations has considered 
reGommenda;4ions*to restructure government, including "regionalism". 
The staff /of .the ACIR proposed for considera'fion by the Comajission a 
recommendation citing the need' to "establish basic State policies and 
State an(^ regional mechanisms for restructuring the system of- local . 
^ / > * * , 
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^overnmcnb to make it niore r<i^ponsivG and adaptable to the areawtde 

• as well as local nfeeds^of individual coninunities'*j^ and "authorize • 

' -thcr^etoatlon of govetmhiorital ufi^its pf. several types capable of , ^* ^ 
p^rqviding areawi^c services and of assuming all the responsibilities* 
asH^ed by Federal, Sta.te, and i-ocal action to officially designated 
/• umbVelia mul ti jurisdictional oi^ganizations.?'' ♦ At thi^ time, the 

• recortmendat Lons otr local goverripient restructuring and areawide mechanisms 
♦'have;^J:;^>een adopted by. ACIR. ?4But the Advisory Commission on Int^i> , 

goverrSqeiital Relations has also concerned itself with assigfiment of ' 
functions 'to: Io<^,, areawide, and state levels anS with the need for 
. ^reoykatj^i^zatib'tf^^^ government to. better serve the needs of its 

• 'ci^i/2ensr*espec£eVly.J^ dispersed populations. 

/-' * r • ' ' ' - 

^ ^^'R^gionaHs^^ a pure form does not yet. exist in the United States!) 
.althougl^^t^hete have been some p^ty-county cons oli^jat ions,* and some , . 
/met^ropplitan arrangements such as Miami-Dade County, and ihdianapblis 
with Uni-Gdv. The.Minnesota legislature has created the Metropolitan . 
Cotincil of the Twin'^Cities for the Minnl^olis - St. Paul metropolitan 
)area. But even this creatiirp of the State does not* represent true 
r^egional g^emment. . * 



^. / Regional CommuniCifes 



N 



smaller units, 'altlK>ugh it implies this as well.' The emphasis^iti ; 
1 areawide^ planning and in regipnaj-ism is predominantly political, 
living some type of intergovernmental cooperation or governmental 
rganiza^ion. The basic emphasis in regional communities is the 



^ ; The regional communities concept as an alternative for* rural development ^ 
^ implies more than a geographic an^-^Htical entity formed from a 'n]um|)er 
of smaller units, altl^ough it implies this as well.' The eniphasis^iti 
^ both 
invol 

reorganization. The basic emphasis in regi 

^ . recognition of interpersonal and interor^nizatioaial linkages J.nc lading 
' shared values, accepted behavior co(Jes, dependencies, psychological 

/identifications, commonalities of interest, similarities of experience,/ 
j ' etc.— and the strength of such linkages. ? ^* • , , . . 

1*^' The regional community concept alsQ transcends the definition of / 
conmunity as one or more groups of "people interacting toward the / 
attainment of goals. in which they share a common: interest. Such b 
coniminity has geographic form, but_it is not nec^ss^axily fixed in any 
/ one town, county, or other arbitrarily 'defined area, and may change 
with the definition o*ff.the problem. Regional communities must have . 
\. \ political viability and a known role in the/political hierarchy; they 

- * must also ref lect the shared goals^ ot their populations. But they . 

must, above all, rest' on the solid bedrock of reasonable and' traditional 
human ties. , • 
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;;it is crucial that the geographic apealof regional coftmiinities 'be 
delineated carefully, for oncfe. delineated,* a series of- events will hei ^ 
ijnitiate4 that may start with areawi*de planning and etid.with regional|sin* 
TKib regional .conmunities concept *cah viewed as "evolutionary* ' 



. A' I1AI!I0NAL RDRAI^^DEmBLOPMENT POLICY \' ^ • ^ . 

' ' ' ' ' 1 - ^ ^ ' ' ^' I 

I have presented*jqy views on four alternatives,. for rur&l^ developtnentL 

The last three 6'f the -four approaches. ^/arpply to metropolitan areas-, 

well as 'to nonfnetropolitan areas. I contend that some of bur small* i 

SMSA'siarid adjacent dependent counties couW form ''regional communities t 

which wouf4 benefit moire from nonmetropoli tan programs than metropolitan 

programs. What is needed is a comprehensive national development policy. 

At' present, no one agency speaks for the satisfaction of our totalj 
""dpmestic needs; respiinsibilit]^ is scattered throughout* the Federal 
government and discharged in terms of a multitude of short rarrtge,/ 
erratically *ftlnded, and sometimes ^^contradictory programs* Yet, in order 
, to cope'wit^) the growing magnitude of domestic problems, domestic plan- 
^*ning 3H6uld at least match the sophistication of defense and spa^e plan- 
' nitig* efforts. N 

^he Nation «ieeds a set of coordinated policies for population] distri- 
bution, industrial dispersion, land use, resource man^ig^ent, I agri- 
culture, housing, education, employmerit, and quality of lifet) In, 
- developing such policies. Congress itself shoiild compile and- analyze 
fts current policies, as set forth in legislation, to determine if 

,they^tai:e indeed Coordinated .t6\fard achievement of the/goals of the 
legislated ^ograms. A joint Congressional Committee shoul4 Be authorized 
to evaluate successes and failures ^in implementing national gosj-s and 
policies ahd to keep Pongress up-to'-date on the relationship among 
existing Fe^et'al "programs , proposed new onesy And national objetctives.*^ 

« The Federal government coula then assess problems- and needs more 
effectively .to determine what is necessary for the 'development <l>f non- 
nietropolLtaft are^s and to'redress inequities, of^income^ housinje;,, 

' education, anci enq)loyment, ' . ^ • . 
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IMPLEMENTATION AT TUB PKDFJIAL LEVEL ' 

> 

' by ' ^ 



■ Walter 'Gimthaxp 
Rural Development Seirvice 
United Stateo Department" of Agriculture 



w Rural America today represent^ 57 million people, most' of whom 
live^utside Standard Metropolitaai Statistical Areas of the United States. 
'There 57 ^llion people occupy 985^ of the land surface of the U.S. They 
also represent over 56,000 units of gov4:^njnent • including municipal, covinty 
and multi-county, district, and a -number of o^Her typen of governing and 
coordinating organizations*^ It iG customary when we think in terms of 
rurauT America that 'we also think in terms Agriculture^ but it is in- 
teresting to note that farmers who represent less than 5^ of our nation- 
■al population also represent less than 2(yfo of rural America and less 
.than lOfo of the rural income. - So' when we spealc of rural America, we axe 
teally talking about small communities, and I am talking of communities 
rOf u^ to 50,000 but mostly thpsi^ of 10,000 or less. j * 

There is a history that is closely associated withv'to^is^y^s necess- 
ity for rural development which *has its roots in rural outmifir'ation. 
Since about 1940 some 30 million people have lef t 'inaral America for the 
cities. This is^ probably one df the greatest voliintaxy migrations of ^ 
people in the annals of histoi;y.'''' \There' would be perhaps twice as many 
people living in rural America J;oday if it wer^ no% for .this 'outmigration. 
Now when we talTc about policies of balanced gi!j[bwth -^-^andT everybody 
trying to sweep the folks out of the cities and back into the smaller 
communities as a feature of balanced growth - I am frankly not sure that 
this outmigration was bad f or "ttie couiatry^ In order to estimate what our 
population distribution really /shoiald be, I think we will have to con- 
sider variables which pertain yco population distribution, resource con-r 
servation,and our agricultural • food base. I am 'often critized by the 
Congress for npt coming Tip wii;h national goals for population, growth and 
distribution, but I just don yt- know where to grab the problem* As a ^ 
nation we have not mad^ a determination gf policy as to how we want our ' 
people to be diotributjad, and any arbitrary goal could be bad for the ^ 
country,^ we shy away from that. ^ • , _ 

- We dq^kilOy that this migration from jj^xsil to urbaii areas- has caused 
a massive .national headache ^d we have m entire department of Hotfsing. • ; . 
and Urban Development to cdntend with it. Cities have become congested T 
and crime, ''pollution, 'drug Wdiction, human regimentation^''' axid Gocial^^ 
xinrest thrive primarjLly in our larger urban centers. So whether or no{ 
cities ^e the answer is really quejL?tionable; we do know th^it ovea^ hali, 
of tife people who live in the cities say they would* rather live-in rural 
America.^ But just the -same, we* are confronted with the aftereffect of 
the migra^tion to the cities, and, look- wt^at has happened in the rural sCreas, 
aver that. period of time.. . DusirtenKen were forced to clo4e down and follow 



custoraers to -the citieo, coiimiuhity revonuon fell off so that snjal] - 
V commuiiities were xuiable to ctippiy conveniences gjuch as water:^ ,seVer, ' ' 
^ and etsoentlal services* P^rtional services and social ,soi vL/tes moved^ - 
*'Q^t^Vii^>h the bu34hes«eu, as lawyers,' school teacheraV doctor^, dentisi^ls, 
^and other profeouional people had to. go somewhere else to make, a better 
^living, ^hey saw their clientiele declining ajpLci\ the^ 'had to go'.alon^ 
with them. And as a consequence, over the pact' threa decodes, rural 
Aarierica *hatj been in a atat^^tSY*^ relative recession, 'a receooion which is 
recent to the urton cei\k€tii. I ^ ' " ' ' 

'\ Now aince SL9Y0 with.in/the lagt *throe^o five yenrs, there •h;^ . 
. been a. remarkable turnabout /in the nature oi'' rural development 4n(j\in 
\the jiniral outlook. Poir'ex^ple, f\o}nJ970 until l9Y3'over ohe nyflljort 
people moved out of the cities ajnd back, into the 'rural communlt^si^. In 
tiie calendar year* 197i, X9i'000 mafiufacturing -f i rjng moved out oJLFNew 
York City, Chlca^jo, gLj/id^^iladelphia to rural settings- Now H^hfey did 
not -all move way out /into the boondocke, but they id xd move ay/ay from ' 
the inner city and milny of them actually did move into rtiral -counties^ \ 
'jfoday the rate of new manufacturing job§ in rural America over twice 
a^i ^Aa the rate/ of new mflJiufacturing jobn in the urb.on centers; the 
ratp af/r^w conntruction joba in ruriil areas* is- over tliree ^nd a hair 
timo3 tiie^jnetropoM rate. In terms of 'population/ the metropofitan 
growth rat6k for^ie period I970 to I973 was 'Zj^j^. In non^^netropoW tan 3 
counties ad^^p^nt ,to the iirban counties that ^growth rate^^^l4.7%, and 
in. tfie/ non^adjac^nt rural counties ^it h^s ^b'een 3»7?^» The <;lear'. implica- 
tion is that the rursd^ areas are growing faster th,an the urban areas. 
;^This is not true across, the. entire United Static since there are pockets . 
where thfere^s sjtill, substantial 'out-migrati on y T)ut on the whole rates 
jK)fj^pdlati:oji^ gr industrialization are more r^pid in i-uraj. ar^as, 

^Tian in tlfe cities/ ' ^ . j 



Now we come to a veiy important- conclusion - that rural development - 
has. become a major natipnsd movements This raiees a question,' "vKat are 
we going to do with it?" I think the requirement is,that^we spencf all of 
our energies and intelligence guiding thi^ movement sdong orderly vBJid 
'sensible lines because just like'. the industrial revolution, the renaissance 
br th& opening of the West it can't be stopped and we hkve had enough bad 
experience in the'^agt of letting things such as environmental deteriora-- 
tion go on and on and on tmtil it took' a ma^ive effort to correct the 
situation and to recognize the* f aqt *hat some of the situation is uncorrec- 
table. . ^. ^ ' . ^ J.- '\ 

Now let ''s. talk fpr\^ moment about recession and jhiral America* ^Tlie 
crorrent recession seems to be rather s^ective^ in where it wants to Settle 
^because it hits hardest in the urban sectors of ^ur. economy and apparently^ 
. the least in rural America and ia the stpck markets. Dliring the period 
between March 197U' and November 197^,' total metropolitan employment <le- : 
clined 0.3^ and is ptobably downf more now, while, total non-metro employuient 
went ddy^ 0.1^> Metro construe/ ion dropped 12.7%, and^that of course is./ 
of major significance, while Hon-metro obstruction went do.wn only I.29S. 
Metro ser^ced went up 2^7%.- now reniember t|ie /iel'd ^of services' is where, 
we h^ve h^ one^ of our^w(>rst deficiencies in the rural areas - while nor- 
metro services^:;,^eht up Lffg. - « ^ , \* , ' ^ 
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r All :6f these indli catoYf4' pafi^c^t picture of rural developnjent oh 

the movey^but^'the fact remains tl^rmariy ^earo of decline and ne^;lect 
,v have l^rt deeg and cumulative apars on rural society and economy, so" 

^ . letfe look ^at -some of the darker aides. Eor. example, nearly ^lO^.of the 

siAsfandafd occupied housing in the O.S. io in rurai^Amerixja and th^ « 
incidence of . that V'i thin the Appalachitoi region io mu6h W^her than the 
national rural aveijage. The. median faunxly income haa been grov/ing in 
'rural America but, it is still 26fo below^Tthe median metropolitan income.- 
However,- since rural ^ lifestyles are^i/ferent tl^e gap is not quijt^'as 
-great. Thei^ are approximately 3i^>000 rural communities^ which 3 till 
have no, central water system- and there axe i4J4,00O* which lack a Central . 
sewer system so we h^ive massive requirememts . there.. For example, t^e 
Faijpers Home Administration has a backlog, of requests *f or ^assistance 
*in the/fields of water and sewer Jlj|it ' exceeds $13 billion, and when 
people talk about 'the* inadequacy 'of programs I don't think they -woiit ■ 
adequacy of programs at ihose. costs. /Doctors .and health facilities " • 
and^fire fighting equipmjint and other community servi'cea^are obviously 
still in very short sujjply in rural America. 

B.e^ifming^ as many as three decades ago,, the Federal government *" 
beganr to move dnto this picture arid 'attempted ^ do something about it:^ . 
but^the programs that were created w^re piece&eal or overly specific 
until 1972 when the sural development act' was passed. .This act compre- 
hends and addressee the entire spectrum of ifxbal development needs along 
its hardware features and its* programs include water and aewep -grants ^ 
and loans;* long-term, low cost loans for all other tjrpes of coraraunii^ i 
^facilities; and grajcits and guaranteed' loans fOr t^e*ltimulation of busi- « 
'ness and industriS,! investments in rtiral communities. These are Farmers 

it^ t 

( ' major load to that which is already carried by iBa and in spite- of .the 

factj that*the program has 'a supervisor d'n virtually every county,*, the 
things; that we have allowed to go .into the Farme:ps Home AdmMir>tiiation* 
without augmenting the personnel and^tfieir capabilities have given -them 
a most difficult role to. plgy. I Jiear from time to time in some. areas, 
a condemnation of ^hie^^^^local FIIA .administrator because, they say, "he 
won't give you the time' of day," and in other* sire^, I he^ extraordinary 
praise. T^y are turning a comer in, terms of new responsibilities, and ^ ■ 
XXke any oa?gani2?ition some o£ them are slower to adgust^thian others, but 
I do ^ugge'st to you^thafr ^h*e Farmers Home 'Admiiiistration agent in^ur 
county or- in ybuf district or your state is ajiard pressed public servant'* . 
who does in fact, have at _ hin disposal perhaps t;he greatest single ^.pack-^ 
e^Se of programs available 'to', small oomraunitLeD. ' / " * ' V — 

One thing I would like to refutet^io an allegation /t'fiat we are not" , 
spending -the money, that we have^and again I go to ^dme ^f thi'/Fann.ern / 
Home Administration programs as an example, although there 6xk Sther on^. 
I would sa^ that we are spending evejcy ^sin^j^Q penny tholA^ the Congress 7 
allocates to us, nothing is h^fld back, there, is 'no reservatUrl of^Junds. 
Moreover, the trend in assistance to ntral development, has ^ehn very ^arply 
upward over the last several" ye^irs, here^I bring in thef Rural" Electrification 
AdiriirM.Btration along with the FIIA as an exanQJle^. In,1969 housing loans from). 



IJjpme Administration programs which' Sre in additM^ to FM programs in 
the field of Housing>«-and PaxHu asniGtance loansljBphesje prograjog' add a 




a qjiantiim leap^ovor^hifj period of ^t.imo; , In^tho IMeld of oovmnmiy ^ 
. facilxty loono, that is wat^r,^ newer j^emd other coinmurhty fac/il/tie:!, ♦ 
» the%oye has be^ from $222. 6M in;'iy6irrto $C'(^.^jM in lyy^, and/in the 
area" of telephone -aiid elects:! c lotmb, riont of vhich are 'billofd to. tj|e 
(^obperatives and are conoidered, an ImproVeTnent sej»/ice' in lieji of 
initl^ ^30rvioeB, the ^'funcL level han ^ne up from $^0 M*to lliv%?86,000,000. 
Therefore^ one should? not be' too^qurck' to accept all of the criticiumo 
of Federal 'rural' programs . ' ' . ' ' / o ' 

. . • * < ■ ^ • ' ■ / / 

. Rural developlnent is of coujfse, not' only' a' matter of ihardv/are pro- 
(jramo, it is alcib a inatter of Ijpuming and plauninf^ most of ^all, 

human drientation and mbti^^atdon. ^ The .Rural D.^VelopiJjent Act comprehends 
these ne^s .as .well as thocer< of the h?^dware requiri^iiientjn . Title 5 9^' ^ 
the Rural Development Act provides ^isDr research ancf ediySation through the 
Extension Service, and +he^ CodperatiVe State Research pervioSf and^ the 
liation'a educational instituilions, and there is 'ajioth|fr section of the 
Rural Development Act ^hich estates" th£^t the Secretary. of Afpriculture is 
authorized and direct/ed to'e^Cercisd leadership and 5A>ordinatron/of a 
nationwide program 'of rural development 7^ In so d'Qi'ng, he can use* all of * 
th6 "services and resources of the ixntire^^Exeputiyfe Branch of the Federal 
Government^ in coordination with state and. .local/rural- ^velopment! programs. 
This is the mandate which is a qhait-er of the Riiral Development. Servi eg 
which is ^designated as a ii^paxtmental agency for the ^specific puirpose oP 
accomplishing the' iTead'ership and the coordinating r9les of the Diepartment 
of Agriculture and'* fulfilling all^f the comprehensive aspectp of the"^- 
Rural Developmenlf Act. .However, ve recognize that all of these people 
for whom^ we axe gping^'to ptovijie leadership^ and coordination have their 
own legislation, f-ttipir ovn\charters, and their own regulalrionn, and it 
makes it p^retty much the hi^iness of crossing fences and" getting into ^ 
their- yard arid saying,^ "^I ag^ here to coordinate you." 

We didn't quite know how tg^handle tjtiis situation. We were a little 
bit like the Board of Deacons, in* thi^ liitle 'country church who ran across 
an item in the budget that^-sdid *^handelier $200." They voted vt down, 
savVlng that^in tHe first* place, i^ coot too' much moneyj and in the second 
place, " nbbody^ in the church knew' how to play one, and in^ the third .plaiqe, • 
they needed a new ligjnt in the'^entrance hisdl. This problem oi* approaching- 
the responsibility Sf^^coordinating local programs ha^ c^sed us to do* a ^/ 
great deal of corSje^iplation 'and :hay-^charged us with the responsibility of 
coming up wi^th luWans of ^ a^ccomplishing :j,t. . It Has put us into contact 
with about 50 F^^rfl Dep^tme"nto and Agencies which administer^ oyer 500 
progroins applfcable tq »%«a0r developments and r^al needs, and we ha/e 
decided that the 'only way to fulfill this mandate i^ to treat it as /a serr 
vice which con be extended, to other rmen -and to .depend on their -goodwill* \ * 
and their agreement that their program sljould* fit rural as Veil as /urban . 
needs. We incorporate in this djpproach, all. of' these ^software are4s and 
all other areas v/hich were rather non-specifib to the Rural Dev€lopmexjt;y^ 
Act such as health, ,recre9.tion, d'ocfal- service, education, planning, con- 
servation, manpower, training and all'^he l^er remedies -which a:^ needed 
to extend Federal "benefite inta the rural ca?eas. * 

, Since the act is^primaxily a-s^ervice to small "i; own Amerxca it also 



putn uji' Into d I root ioi.iah with a. ^v^oiii nwial^ dl^ enial 1 cwinurMUes# 
There are a'gront ^irunbor of ^mail. 'coinmunitioB whWo Uio M^jrpr oporefcoa 
a hadfdwtire store for his livingf, runs Lho town oUl of a shoe box, ami. 

' probably g-ets a ye^jr from the community* Ifejlias no stal l arKl/no *. * 
way of poring throu/jh the. catalog of Pedorul domfestic progrj^n^^ /Ko 
generally doean't know. about the- 500 pro/^ramo iM 50 Agencies which can 
ptovide asH.i,atance to Jiim ar^d he needs a representative at the natjwal * 
le\fel» Hp rieed^ what ^ou would 6all a one ^itopxievvi co center ?jt the ' 
government level which can lend him a hand and help him with hirj develop- 
ment programs, ^d that ic the aervice that v/e provide. We receiVe-lit^r- 
ally thousands of letters from omall coirimunitieu or telephone calin either* 
directly or^ through the. Concxesn and they oqy, "Our town, JlLckory hiJLl 
or Pumpkin Center or whatever, needs a water dyntem,- or a ''community meet- 

^ ing house, or a fire station, or recreational facilities, o^ health per-. ^ 
vices^ Can you help us?"^ If this Lo'a letter or if it comeJi^hrourjh ^ 
the Congress, we call that person back and we find out exact ly^^ what hits 
problem is "tod where he stands with relation tQ^get^jing -it handledT Then after 
exploring every possible avenue of assistance open to him we write him^ a 
letter describing; and explaining available programs to him and tell him wh8 
'to contact, in his neighborhood /or assistance with a particular prog:cam/ 
We send copies of ali of this correspondence 'to all appropriate Federal 

.and^tate contacts as a letted: of introduction tp thin pernon. After wh-.ch 
we call hifii up from time to' ''time asking "how ar^ yoirf^ge toting along with 
your proje^b?" We follow his program all the jway vthrdugh until he obtains 
whatever it is that he is aftei^ or until we rahaust .the reaources. We ' 
also explain to him how certain programs doA^etail with certain loans and 
grants and how maybe he can j)ut a fii^e station' and police station to- ' 
gether and get a^grant whereas otherwise h^ may not have been able ,to do 
so» . * • ■ ^. ' 

All of these are specific services to ihiral America and *they are 
gaining' congressional recognition as well as reco^iition within the siyall 
(jommunities a snowballing type' of an operation - we may have to com- 
pUterize it. Our entireyCbjective is i^he non-paternal,- we take the .^^iew^ 
that the role of gbvernirient is to respontsible, but that tHe initiative/ 
must be{Jin with the Xocal communities.. - As Dick'Haxtman of the National 
Association of Regional Councils say5^ "we- have to find area-wide solutions, ^ 
we have to regionalize all this business." However, we cannot regionalize 

* initiative. Not even, at the multi-county district strea can we liave^some 
sort of a multi-jurnidictional^body telling Centerville or some other town* 
precisely what it can have. We may come ,to that, and if they choose to do 

.this themselves, I believe .that it is good, but if ^the^ bfelieve in self 

determination of smal3» communities ,^e ar4 going to have to dPepend on*^^ 

community ii4tiative to a great dd|aj and' be responsive to it.* * / 

• • . . • ' • . ' • f 

% o ^ i 

If we are .talking about planning, I think .it is quite proper t^Tsay ? 
that the bjast.deftitiny for some small. communities is to ^ shot dead ri^t^o 
between the eyes. Some coimnunlties sire not viable, -some of them are 
anachronisms that are bom of a copnunicati on system* which was good in i^s 
day but is.no. lon^^ needed,^ and to keep piamping 'money into some sm^li^ I 
cppimunity^just because the ajihabitants want it but can't keep it togei\^P 
without outside help, I don.'t know whether that is good or bad. ^ However, 
this is not a Federal prerogative and we will respect their decision 



Rural doy^lopmont is Undoubtedly a vita^ Amorican need, but ono 
also has to be \exceedingly Sensitive to/tho wise use of our land. Today 
urban eprawl (i.e% the 'standard ^ metropolitan otatistical area) is con- 
aiuning from 1 ^ to' 2 million acres pf (amble lajid every year. Rural 
sprawl could be much much worae because' it is easier to be more profli.gate 
with land to fulfill rural neec^s. AIJ. you have to do « to have external 
intere.sts which operate on the bas,iy of a aeruie of convenience and e/- / 
pediency and buy up large ttactn of land for factorieo, and developmfenta, 
• and subdivisions, and the land in cone... By the year 2010, not too lour, 
from now, certainly in the life spaja ef our children7 tKe world will hav'e 
3V. billion more people than today that is^ 3f500 mor^ cities with 1 million 
raori^ persons each. American agricultxire and the- export of American food 
and' the policies associated* with such exports are going to become tools of 
n^rfcional diplomacy which is probably .comparably to^ the power of our Defence 
(jfitablishment in shaping our political alliances and, in* determining v/ho is 
going to live and who is goi^ng to die. In just a few more decades our - 
agricyitu;ral production b§^se and our export policy are goi^ng to make an 
imprint on the affairs of nations. Therefore, we have to protect our 
^o^jycultural production resources and control their use. There is' nothing 
""at .^11 inconsistent between this and nirai development, they are hand iki, 
hajrtd* ^Agricultural conservation does not retard naral, development, but 
it does mean that we do not have inexhaustible resourqeo in land any more^ 
that we do in fuel, and we have got to be sensitive to this fact. Small 
ODinmunifies and couirties are going to have* to^ confront the problems of 
zoning, how'ever politically troublesome they are, j*f they are going to 
i^oWf and the time to do it is early so that the community can manage its 
own affairs,, and manage its gwn growth and protect its own character' 
ax\d. its own prefexfence, as to what it would-be* • 

Nov 3- final observation' concerns energy and rural America. .-America 
is really' the placenta of a growing world, but according to a Federal ^ . 
Energy Admini^tratiori^poiicy statement, by the ^ndv^.1973 the members of 
the Organization of [Petroleum Exporting Coiintries will 'have earned from 
the rest of the world some $100 billion dollars in Foreign EScchange which 
was about ten times their earnings in 1972. By the end of the decade 
that figure could be $600 billion: ^ By ,198^t could be one trillion two . 
hundred^ billion dollars or sijW^imes tjie .world's present total monetary- 
reserves. That is painting the picture about as dark as you can paint it 
but it is one way to look, at it • Now what could tHey do with this money? 
In eight hpiirjl^lthey could purchase one Icxikheed £;-5A;'in ten days the Bank 
.of America; in seventy* nine days the Exxon Corporation; . in XlO days,, the* 
IBM Company; ^in 1.8 years a.11 of America's investments ptitside the United 

^'states; in-^S^ years .all of Great Britain's personal wealth; and in l5*6 
yearsla^ll of the companies on all of the i^orld'^ major stock exchanges. 
Now thingS: may liever get that bad but they don't have >to'get \hdit bad to* 
bepre.tty Sad* -This means Hhat Praject independence 'is going to have , to. 

^work and ru2?al America ia going to be the^Mife'of its working and "will be 
called on to help it, work*' Appalachia fo^ ^pxample, is^ going to bo gravely 
affected^in terms of coal production aM.most likely, coal gar>aifa'cation 
activity. Tennessee and other States will Help by moving more and more 
to nuclear and hydrO^produced energy. The coastal states will heJLp in. 
meeting the nation's energy requirements by harboring the land-based 
aspects of off shore Oil developments* Tb^se activities a^e going to have. 



a greaii imiKiot oT) dovelopment . There simply /are going to be new and ^ 
major end'oubstontlar Influenceo on how the i^nd xe used in rural ' 
America and how rural. Anierioa io' going to be developed. > / 

We wiJLl be hfl^^ing our Bi^Ttontennial Hext year. Anybody who-un 67 
years old right now will have ia ved.one ' tbifd of that time, 'fhe life-' 
time of one. individual and the lifetime ^bf" one good idea can make a 
8ignifi,6aiit impact on what our country is goJng to look liVe. I think 
that we have jnore ^espbnnibilitiea^han" mopt generations io make^'an im- 
print on the future/ of our'covintry^and yhkt sort of a legacy we leave'' 
.for our ehrldrefx and ^eir ^children.' W*^ axei living in an especially ^ 
faot ^moving era, and rural development is a dynamic phenomenon of modern*^ 
aay'change.. Let's shape 6\ar ^rural 'ojfeas wie'dly md*leave them to, our 
c^ldren- fn goo^ shape. . - • 



t 



^ FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR {lURAL DEVELOPMENT • . . ; 
^ * ' . \ * Ted Parker * ' ^ ' 



• \ . Tha rfi^iarkfi.of Governor Holshouuef slnd jjolin Whinman on Sunday- 
evening had really set the Qtage for J;he* J^bHdwing diocuaoion *o'f 'the 
par.tnershlp of federal, atate, ana 'local ' government in {getting the 
job done xn, rural deyjelopmeilt . Tlii^ partnership put0 things together- 

i-nstead of decisions ^coming from Itlie top 'to the bottom, the part- 
nership reverses the process anf lac^l inpttts have impacts on' deci sions ' 
made at the federal level.. Local public investment strategies* ct)upled' 
'wi'th private capital can make -this work. As' a point of depa:rtxire for 
the^ workshop reference was, made to a Policy statement oh Rxiral 'Develop- 
m^ent ' pi^epared for a senatie sub-committee (chaxred'by Senator, Humphrey) 
n^y lAie. Council foy Agriculti^ral Scienoe and Technology at thli: Iowa 
% State University. • ' , ^ • ^ ' 

. Joh^/Evand spoke from the Fede'rKl level stating, his rdle ao one 
.9f leadership, cot)r(ij nation., edticatiion imd research. * lie further noted 
that the Rural Development Service was aWa^hington based service agency 
wliicb acts as a coordinating division' wltji the Parmere Home Administration 

* carrying out the programs of the Sural Pevelopmerrt Act»^ ^ ^ ' - ^ .* ^ 

The mechanics of dealing with the various federal agencies in the 
' 70 prog3?ams administi^ad by the Department of Agriculture were e>yladned 
^with a special mention o'f;the research arm, of the agency.. This is.*..* 
developing cpmput^r models for 'the pxirgose of providing r'esoxirces cucH 
as socio-economic, and 6ther data for a specific location or project any- 
where in- the coiuiti^ for anyone xeqtj^sting asoio-taaice in ^l^^ating ^ sit« 
in wftich to invest priyata. capital.- ,r * \ 

Evans also pointed aut the existing -g^po in various federal*^ progrftos 
He cited as on example the Co'tamunAty Development Act in nonr-petro areas 
.where coramtinit-iea with a population, of 20 ,.000 to 50,0(JD could" no tT qualify 
' for assistance under the Community Development Act ndr could they- partly 
•cip^te in programs administered by the FeLrmers' Home Adminiotratxon. He > 
further indicated that the Rural Development Se^^yide would' work with 
otlier. federal agencies to come to soijie agreement' so that ^very community 
would be able to apply for federal^ assistance. ' / ' . • ^ ^ 

• . j , 

.Jtoes Craig, speaking fro^ the. state 'level' said >ie was the closest 
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man^,^to the firing line. He went on to explain that the Parmern Hoi^ 
Adinihiatration xb an action agency and not a planning agency. EacR 
pe^tmty is uriderst'af fed^d^ it is difficult to delivjgr-ari adequate i 
* j)rog3jam. However, state agencies have given manpow^^saiotaaice and 

the progxam hag not lagge4 too far behihd. R^^Swe^^aa made to the 
' number of progruma administered by the Department of Agriculture \mder 
' ^ the Rural Development Act of 19.72 and-^ii^e waoj^^expressed that more " ^ 

staff woul^ be made available^s the- Rural Development Act is imple- 
. mehted. 



T. \- V' " ^' 



f* ^ Craig traced thp. Farmers Home Administration Program from the ' 

L « late thirties ^throu^ the forties when the program focused strictly on 
' farmers "and low income rural people in building homes, and supplying 
• xjperating and farm ioans. In th6 fifties,^ the Administration expanded 
. into multiple unit housing in rural areas.' During the sixties, it 
" T)egan'to. fund water facilities programs. These rural water systems 
.hi£d ti^vfc^^Bign criteria and tight money limitations' and caused many • 
^'•prSBlemsT^or example, v the rural water company would obtain the necess- 
ary- number of subscribers to generate tlie revenue needed for -meeting 
* , the loan^j'ayments and installing the system. Within several years the 

syt5tem wa? obsolete or inadequate beciause of the development that had 
^ \\ .occurred 'after the system was installed. The design criteria and 
mney limitation has been revSiewed in*- recent years to allow more 
"^^r f:^;ibility and provide a mCJre suitable system. 



r 
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Craig then cited the massive authority given to Farmers Home 
Administr?ition in the Rural Development Act of 1972.' They can give 
financial assistance for the construction of water and sewer facilities, 
stolid waste landfills; municipal facilities, hospitals, schools, re- • 
creation areas ,_day care centers," curbs and gutters, and can" even 
develop industrial sites . This certainly is a long list of activities 
and programs that they never dreamed they would have to adininioter. 

J.D. Foust explained his role in the Office/6f Intergovernmental 
Relations' which provides the 'services side of government. The primary 
function^.is to work with local state and federal, government to get 'the 
resources into North Carolirta to meet the needs of local. government. 
In other words, to see/- that North Carolina gets its fair share of 
Federal funds. . - " ' / 

The Office of Intergovernmental Relatione is divided into three 
dimensions: . ' . 

1 . Local and Regional Planning * . ^ ^ - 1' ^ 

2. Management and Analysis • vu' 
3* Division of Programs • ^ • - ^ ^ ' 

These divisions coordinate the dtate^s programs with those of 
^Federal and local ^programs . They are charged with the responsibility 
"^to . interpret the needs -of the state and get •'financial resources , of ^ 
/ jfSricn;s programs to meet those needs. There is a partnership in» fe^ 
/Iflorth Carolina; it .is, the 17 regionecl organisations:' There are 1+50 
\h; municipalities and 100 counties in- North Cardlinaiand it Is^easier to 
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relate* to the 17 regionaPorsoiil^.ationo. It 
^lK)nd to priorities clooes^fe^o the people. T 



enablea the state to re- 
^^rt)n4 to priorities clooest^o the people. The regional agencies come 
in wi-Wi t>rojecto baaed on local neocla aiid local deciaions» 

^ Funding resoiirpes for th^ regional councils are Appalachian 
^Regional Coinmisaion, Coaotal PlalnflvCcMninBioiv the Departmenit oi 
Hous-ing and Urban Development non-metropolitan "701"-. funds, and the ^ 
Economic Development Administration. There is a g;ood working relation- ,^ 
''^ip and coordination between the regional councila and theoe^ federal 
*^^6ie3. The regional, counbils^, the state, and the federal agencies 
•must start out together.' We look at priorities, if EDA can put in some 
money to match local monies a project package is oubmjtted^to get the ^ 
most mile'age out of the federal dollars. This has, for example, helped 
with .the establishment of state anfiL neighborhood parks. 

Some of the things that have been demonstrated successfully in 
North Carolina with seed money in certain areas has resulted in thtB 
statewide expansion of the program. A perfect example of this is the 
ARC funding g£ two health projects in' western North Carolina. The 
' success of these clinics convinced Governor Holshouser to expand, this , 
program statewide. 

The staff of the Office of Intergovernmental Relations aoniijte<f 
local communities In preparing housing assistance applioatioha under the^ 
Community Development Act. Inhere is a shortage of funds to build or 
remodel houses because of economic conditions and it is hoped that four 
million dollars will be made avatiiable thro\j^ these efforts.- . - 



. \ Ted Parker injected that North Carolina was tinique in that the « 

State' agency administrated the total program for the 17 regional coun*5ils. 
-South Carolina^on the other hand^has' ten regi|^'' ^^-^-.^^x^ 4. 
'in the Appalachian region. 

' m 
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^ The need for rural .^planiiing asaistance from whatever ooiorcee has 

recently been accentuate/d by three developments; l) Federal initiatives . 
, in the form of general Revenue sharing ^and Community Development Block 
% Grants; 2) State activity in such ^areas as land tise, notably the Coaotal 
Area Management Act, and other, programs which deal specifically with 
" local units of government; and 3) Private development — the last ten 
years hav6 seen an unprecedented economic growth and a significant change , 
in social i economic and growth patterns. The need for Effective plan- 
ning^in these areas reqiaires that we, as professionals,, seek effective 
mechanisms to accomplish those ends. 

In the Department of'Natmral and Economic Resources we ate con- 
cerned with environmpntal proigction, economic development, and combined 
assistance to specific local government units, 'In our divisions we handle 
problems such as environmental management, resource plajining and evaluation 
. economic development, and community assistance • It is in .this last division 
of which I aar-bureau'^chief', that we parallel many -of the councils of 
governments' sections whi oh have been outlined earlier this afternoon in- 
cludixng recreation assistance, economic development, law enforcement 
, '- assistance, administration, and local planning and , management assistance. 
The loca3r^a35ming and management sectidn , begun around ei^^teen years 
ago,, is one I'd like to focus on in my discussion. It was^ formed primarily 
as a response to local planning problems and the need for drawing together ^ 
planners \dien and where j^; mi^t be economically infeasible to'hiue them 
on, a local government level. Throxighout the history of the program it has 
been geared toward contracted studies that could be printed, bound ^d 
.sent out. The primary results of that activity 'Were in getting something 
ih the mail and an, evaluation of that particular .document. ' Oua:'' section - 
has taken a, decided turn in the lasDWeighteen months and I like to think 
, of bur direction now in three a3?eas ope is to respond to local problems 
' and needs, - secon^ to gatHer *input from the local level and third, to make 
it flit in state agencies and policymaking. The scope of our program can 
l>e seen from the fact that in the cirrrent year we are, serving 96 communities 
In the areas of which wq have just discussed we're serving 30 localities 
and in the implementation of the. Coastal Area Management Act in the. east, 
we're helping 20 coiintries .and municipalities. , . • . 

As maxch as we ai^e a state agency- we have an advantageous input 
into state, policymaking in the- specific areas we deal with— housing, land 
' use, and management. In, the area* of -management asoistanoe we, have tried 
to respond to HUD'b push for* expansion of, these services to local govern- 
ments • Management and organit^ationail development projects are- of primairy 



importance to local governraonta no matter what size, inraX ot ixxbonf 
and examples of these are provided by people in our divioion. to the 
unjts with' which Xfe work. We seek two formQ,of expertise in^ the primary 
planners in-^our^ program ~ -^Hat relative to the details and requirements 
of planning and; that .'related to 'Sealing with local governments. For 
thi« work we axe ftmded in a* number of ways -- from federal sources such 
as Housing and Urban Development "701!* funds'^ funds. from the legielaturet 
and funding for^opecial projector 

- Our basic philosophy in providing planning 'services is to pro- 
vide community assistance in such 'a way that coipiunities solve th-eir 
owii problems with plaiming staff capabilities near to the problems. 

Many of the same type problems are experienced in. rural areao 
as are in \irban^eas. Often you hear leaders in this country referr;fcng 
to the needs for 'planning, majia«eme;?it , and other activities related 
to doveloi>mbnt of an^^Jrea being so ste&t in urban areas Itod' large cities or 

nie^tropolitan bomplexes. These* urb fin areas usually havq the staft 
capabilttles to study, analyzp, and make recommendationu for various , 
solutions of problems. . 

Usually dri rural commimities; the problemp relating to growth and 
development have' gotten to the stag'e where planners are called in to help 
implement piecetoeal approaches, rather than being involved in continuing, 
long-range planning approaches thdt inteirrelate' all problems associated 

With growth and change. ' . , 

- * < 

' R\jfral ^cpimnunitiesn uajaally do not have moni6a* or dedication to 
the plann^ing^proceas to employ full-time planaing staffs. Therefore * 
tlirough 'regiorial councils of local, governments, regional planning com- 
missions,, and state planning agencies, such as the North Carolina Division 
of CommurL06y Assistance, these smaller communities can maintain a com- 
prehensive continuing planning pr-ogram at an economical cost and will 
certainly reap i'enef its when in the ^future they are not always reacting 
to .crises, but ^ preparing for them. > 
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Many State and Pederal^ggencies are faced with alfdcating 
resources (monetary, physical,' hximan) over spao(e^ Such a distribtuj.on • 
of i^esources i^to separate adminiatra1?jive units is termed a regionali- 
zation. The State of .Illinois for exai^iple^ has' a mandate from the 
Governor to establish a uniform set of State planning, and administrative 
regions to be utilized by all State departments Thelllinois Depart- ' 
jrfent of Local Government Affairs has surveyed regional' planning directora 
in an attempt to .establish criteria for, regional 'toundaries. The mirvey 
results are \mclear, hut economic factors and homogeneity are believed 
tq be the most important factors.- Although the homogenous region may be 
of use to the water resources planner,*" the 'functional region defined by 
social and economic flows to a common center serves as a more efficient - 
approach to regional planning. 

Despite the suggestioij^^f many regional acientists and epono- 
mists,. few of the regionalizations proposed thus far observe one simple 



interdependent future. The 
no longer meaningful. Large ^ 
ecome part of . the \rrban core while 
dominated, by the city. . Our netn 
economic' and social systems are 




concept. The city and countryside have 
'old dichotomy between rural and urban 
portions of the rur41 countryside will 
the- remainder is and will continue to 
works of transportation, communicati 

dominated »by an \irban, based mechanilm throu^ which these fvinctioris are. 
carried out. Out cities will continu^e to grow sgid be the mediator of 
their regional economy. As urban-rural interdependency indreases, .tech- 
nological change in jniral areas will also have a profound effect on the 
. central city. Rather than attack the .symptoms of our problems we can 
Concentrate on the' conditions that will maximize the etconomic and social 
welfare within a^ regional systeij^.S* ' Essential to this point of view is 
the functional region. . 

■» 

..In order to shape pblicies and-plslns for an area we. need to- 
understand the functional structure of the region and formalize., the exist- 
ing structtare into administrative areas. If re^ioilai planners ^ope 'to 
. direct regional growth, the relationship between cities and the surrcruhdi 
countryside should be examined. . The city is the focus of modern life. 
Our^^rocesses of spatial organization have concentrated a tremendous am 
of resoufc'es into urban centers whiclf^provide .services, a concentrated 
labor force, and the eX^temal economies needed to support future growth 
Cent?:al' Place .studies show ^that Regions are organized aroimd foci.^ 
Christaller suggests that the town is a center or focus of a regional 
camaonity and the mediator of that community's commerce. 5 Central pl€ 
are important because they /providle, essential goods and services for t' 
simcounding land, while, at the same time, the suicrouiiding land provid 
.clients for the central place. 6 Thus^ central places 'interact with 
dominatia tjlieir hinterlands* ' ^ ' > 



Planning regions sliould conform to the already existing 
.functional integration between xirbein **c6res" and their hi norland. 
• At'^he" present tjjne many regiono are "a" jungle of obsolete^ cri-ss-crossi- 
''^in^^^ pverlapping a^ncy djjstricts which hincler or even block the efforts 
'of 'Stats and local toff icialB to plan tod work together. "yf In Ohio alone, 
there are 366 different State agency nervice districts whone'^ack^of 
coordination doots taxpayers time, effort^, and, money. State adminis- 
'trators haye proposed functional regions centered around urban areas where 
local. State and Federal officials coordinate thei/r efforts in solving 
problems, ,The Ohio Department of Development siagg^sts that such^planning 
and service ^regions will upgrade governmental services and provide these 
kinds of 'benef^its: (l) State and Federal services Willi be more, aval liable 
and responsiv^ to local needs. (2) ©le new, regions vFill enable separate 
coxmties to participate as a unit and thus fadilitate^ communioation, and the^ 
flow of Federal funds into the area,, while at .the saiie time eliminating 
the confusion dnd waste caused By thd present sprawl of agency districts. 
•(3) *Ttie ur^)aji^ centers will provide" greater accessibi]|ity to State Govern- 
ment and serve as data gathering and planning centers. And finally,- 
(^) Urba n ce ntered regions will .provide ja means for ppoling limjjj|||Bd re- 
sources among communities with coiranon problems. 8 Although some of the 
^ove claims^ appear overly optimistic, one can say tha^ adminis tative 
efficiency j/ould be increased by a functional orgari^zatioaa of major goveryi- 
mentaj. services/ Christaller realized this - he suggested administrative 
regions based upon the separation of functional regions for purpos'es of 
flistiriction and growth in the regional metropolitan centers. 9 Such a' change ^ 
in regional .policy requires a collaboration of government administrators 
and a* basic change iii the clear-cut administrative control • 

Functional regions have more to offer the planner than adminis- 
trative Convenience. *.As t|ie emerging pattern of the U.S. economy enters . 
the ".suburban 'phase," the^ conditions for controlling growth would be en- 
haiicdd: by strefigthening the links between the metropolis and all *lhe cOTmiun- 
ities within its economic reach. •'■Q & 

> . . ' • 

Future urban growth in the U.S. will represent a significant 
exparnsipn-of the existing -met rbpoli tan areas. As Downs states, "Peripheral 
sprawl \ill undoubtedly.be the dominant form of urban growth thfou£^out ^ 
jjhe U.S •"•'■?• Friedm^ann and Miller foresee "^new scale of urban living 
that will extend' far beyond the existing metropolitan cores and penetirate 
deeply into the periphery. "X2 Furthermore, the existing metropolitan 
area^ contain axjowerful set of interf.ocking institutions from which few 
individuals or induatries can break away. Thus, despite a continually 
expanding^ urban field, the established cities will qs^tinue to provide 
the framework for virtually all of th*e nation^s popu^liion growth^l3 Pioard 
expects the present pattern to continue and anticipates that, "the lion's 
shaa:e x>f' new commujiities would occxir in urWi regions or near the greatest 
metropolitaiv*areas."''-^ \^ * 

Inherent in the ab'ove concepts is an economically expanding, 
dynajnio urban cor^ which will lend increai^ing social and Economic support 
to the surroianding region.. The mfetropMitaif. core organizes the regional 
ecqnomyr It provides the dominant busipess^-^liidc with the rest of the ^ 
United States and wc^ld through, its hi^-order financial, professional 
and cultural estab34.shmer^';l5 Tjj^^dition, economic growth take^ plfece 

♦ 



.in ^ matrix of urban centerod regions through which the space-economy 
is organissed. • Berry otaten:. 
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. Cities orgonize th^-'npace-economy, niey are .centefn of • ] 
activity and imid'v^tion, focal pointo of the transpoxt ^ 
' and comnnimications networks, locations of superior access-^^N 

ibility at whiih fin^s can most' easily reap scale economdres / 
•and industrial complexes can obtain the economies 'of j 
localization aad urbanization.. They encourage labor special/- 
izaticm in proQucti}/e activities and efficiency in the, / 
provision of services. ^ \ I > ' 

Not. only does the metropolitan core -provide an efficient 
economic center, but ik is also the primb importer. of culture arid tech*- 
nology. Ipnovations lilter down the urban hierarchy and spreaA out into 
the' urban fields of me adopting centers. ^'7 These' i^uxovationo make the 
region more Qosmopolitan and economically viable. The ixrban .core'is a 
dynamic center of acrtion which brings social* and economic be^fits to 
the people of its 2?egion. 

Some students of. econoi^s development suggest thdt since the^ 
iirbau core organizes the economy and generates innovatiojts, it is the j 
^center through /which change can, be b^rou^t intp the' region. ^8 This 
^^growth^cent^i^* strategy suggests* that the spatial structure* of a develop- 
ing, ecpnomy./can be structured around urban centers, ^^ntinued tirban-inxius- 
triai^exp'ansion in the major central, cities shot^d le^id to catalytic im- . 
. pacts on the suCTOunding region. Growth inpulses ^^d economic advened- 
men"^should spread out to the smaller places^ and' "ultimately infuse djfnar- 
mism into even the most tradition-bound peripheries. "^9 Several mechanisltas 
have ibeen svig^ested. by which economic and social development is tranonu^ted 
'from the growth center to the area surrounding it..^^ Hii'ochman^arguei^ . 
that benefits may ttickle-down to the hinterl^d 4s i^jvestments and pur- 
chases -^rom the growth center increase*^^ At' the same time^ Myrdal sug- 
gests that spread effects ^similar to trickle, dowa) from the core, s)ioh 
as increased outlets for the(* hinterland's agricultural products and raw 
materials, coupled withjbhe diffusion of technical innovations may aid , , 
in'^the periphery's development. ^2 

* - JWrd recent ^researchers argue that -development originates in 

"centepoof change" located at ^;he points of 'highest )potjential interaction 
within a communications field. "They believe that city and' regional -growth 
depends upon the s communication and ,resul'ting adoption of innovations./ 
Meier f Berry and Priedmann suggest that the 'adoption-diffusion growth 
process can focus on \irban areas whiph are c^ejaters of -change. Berry adds 
that .innovations axe diffused down, the^ u^aafi hierarchy while they simul- ' 
taneously spread within the uxbto fields of each adopting cent ej;^ 

23 

Priedmann views development as a process the^t proceeds in a hierarchial 
system of dependent rfelatiohships estabXished around a domin^t center .211. 
Such relations have led Priedmann to advocate i;hat '*the planning function 
should extend across the entire area dominated by the central city.?5 



A regiozi^can be defined as the set of spatial- ^Joints for which 
the intensity of interaction is strongjgfr than with ajay. other spati^d points 
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In the .United States, urban oentem hx>o the focus of- social and economic 
* interaction. 'iTio intonsX^y of interaction is gx*eateat jn the ottjr and 
falls off with distance "away from it. Therefore the opace economy io 
already structured intc regions of interaction which focus upon urbart 
oentero. Mope than 96 percent of the U.S. population liven withi,h the 
boundaries of urban-centered •conmuting fields. 2,7 -piany of these. people 
have daily interaoti'cn with 'others at or near the urban -core. Conce,-- ^ . 
q.uently, the metropolis can be thought of as the capital of its surround- 
ing region. IiidividueB.s>''and institutions located in the center penetrate 
and org^ize the suxrci&ding lancL. PloVs of goods, services and infer- 
mati^n from the region focus uponltft^ metropolitan oore.^^ While study- 
ing the extent of urban influenoe in Iowa, Kairl Fox delineated functional 
economic areas. He suggested that, such areas become independent socio- • 
Economic units.' Pox states, "This slicate^ic ooncept would provide a new 
^rapiework for economic planning and "political decisicn-raakingj it 'would 
pB6vide -a clearer focus for the labor market and<7 employment servi'ceo; and. 
>n wo^O-d permit tYie development, of economic stabilization, policies which ^ 
r^oogni^e regional difference's. "29 .*' ^ 

French regional planners hav§ used -the functional concept in _ 
an ,effort to ch^ck thfe growth of congested conditions in Paris and ha^je 
attempted to stimulate growth in the. regional metropolitan .centers. Such ^ 
a change in regional policy requires the collaboration of gov.erfiment 
'administrators and a .basic change in the traditional geographic boundaries. 
In answer to this challenge, planners have 'delineated polarized regions 
which are defined as the "set of nei^boring towns exchanging more with ^ 
the regional metropolis than-^with ctheij cities of the same order in the < 
nation. "30, This concept was. later exparided'to include a hi^ order urban ^ 
center in a he'terogeneous space whose different parts complement and support 
one another.'31 *oday, French progranmiing regions, both administrative and 
> planning/ are designed to reproduce pblarized regions "because the maximum 
eCficiendy in regiOi^al progr'amming is linked with the maximum interoonneo- 
ti.OTi of ifegional floi^.'"32 ' , ^ 

I ' A^regicnalization based. upon urban centered region^'- provides. an 

>, alternative arrangement 6^*allocating existing areas into functional regions 
Efficient regional planning ib enhanced with the "maximum . closurall:of 
Jocio-economio interaction within a polarized region. If pepple's feci 
for goods, services and infcrniaticn reflect their primary loyalties, 
/then functional regions form coherent sQreal units anSl communities of Wiared 
interest. 
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This' conference is related to tuxbI areas, rural and* area wide 
development and the like. Speaking to this point, there are a'^numbei.. 
o£ ways.ln which rufal areaa can receive assistance m their planning, . 
management, and other technical §,ssistanc,e needs. Wliether you're speak- - 
ing'of "rural" as- small cities, counties^ special dictricts or any non- ^ 
metro area there is "a mechanism by which'thooe plajining, needs can be met.' 

^ / In our discussioit this afternoon we will be able to jnvestigate 
the practice and thebi^y behind planning sources available \to rural apeas. 
In broad terms local and regional planning may be regarded as a means for 
systematioally anticipating and achieving ..adjustment in our physical en- 
vironment. It is designed to 'fulfill local objectives of social, eco- 
nomic and physical well-being, considering both immediate needs and those ^ 
of the foreseeable, future* Our roles ^ planners axe to assist decision^ 
'ma^cers in- developing accurate- and sufficient data about. tl\ei,r environ- 
.ment 'and from thi^ data to^feuggest .mechanisms which will accomplish these 
social, economic, and physical objectives/ ^ , / 

In this seminar we -are^ particularly interested in the physical' 
planning and mankgetii&Qt assistaivce aspects as services to rural areas. 
With regard to management assistance, in many areas of^the country the 
"roving manager" or circuit rider technique hai been used with succesf;. 
For example, in the management advice area several small towns or districts 
majr^go together to fund a ^single- manager position to serve their jiirisdic- 
tions. In some states the impetus for this service has conie from uni^versi ty 
planning departments, from stat^ mianioipal associations, from state depejrb-%' 
ments of community a;Ssintance or from coxuicils of governments. She conc^t 
has al^o received encotiragement and support from the International City i 
Managers Associa|ion the pspfessional governmental management organiza- 
,tion. Whether the actual service lends itself to direct, day- to-da:y^ 
management duties,, or provides management consulting on an as-needed basis 
y the concept and practice is a valid one. The application- of this "shared 
Vtnaividuai*,^ is also easily seen in-other 'functional areas such fs building 
a^spections and engineering. ' * ^ ^ 

\ " ' ' ' * \ ^ 

\ Options for rural areas to receive planning assistance ax4 available 

throu^ multi-county planning associations ^uch^as regional council^ "of 
^governments, whether for specific,- one time,, or cohtinuin^ assis ' 

cons^lrtafits, statfe planning departments (in North Carolina, the Divi^ori 

<^f Conmiunity Assistance) "61: provision of their own fxill-txme staff. Other 
/speakers on the panel will illustrate additional avenues of ^planning ai< 

fnclujiing contra'ctufii arrangements with the statci or local agencies. 
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•The grant aiid^ teclialcal assistance aspect's of .the council of gov^ 
merits' Blafmim aotivitiea cover ^;he elitire range of -planmng needs, andN 
oonMst, ^imSily of advice, review, and the preparation of grant applica 
tions. For exaiirple, in the preparation of planning ordinances the staff 




advised- member goyemmentn of poseihlo approaches, to the problems they je 
Stempting to solv,. Sometimep-T;hia ,may also involve substantial ^s.stance 
in the preparation of- grant applications as with^recreation projects.^ As 
such, the grant W technical ^sistance is a continuing day-lo-daj^ service 
that' is only limited by our overall in-house workload and the urpncy. of 
one community's need over ahother's. Generally," these projects^e handled 
^as they axe retiueated on a priority or need basis.. 

' The special local pl'anning a^istance element is a 'specific response 
i to' special. problems and needs in the region -of local government units that 

dtesire dual'ity planning, but lack the resources for a full-time planning 
^ staff. These heeds might involve a short-term i)roject, -or a project con- 
r tinning need for individual planning assistance. The development of this 
aspect of the* council of governments' planning program came about as a 
result of two member counties' requests for a contractual arrangement to 
provide the services of k planner on a part-time basis. On investigation 
we were aljle to establish that certain municipalities in those counties 
could also use a less thgin full-time planner and the "program began. The 
nature of this servitje, paid for entirely by those units it serves, is to 
- provide a flexible method of serving special local planning needs identi- 
fied by the local government which axe over and above the work encoapassed 
, by the grant 'and technical planning^ assistance. 

Special local planning assistance encompasses basically two work 
levels--, individual projects, assis^ance, for example, if a county wanted 
\o have a, sedimentation ordinance, prepared or, as has ^een experienced 
recently,, requests to complete applications for Community Development Block 
Grants. The second levdl involves continuing planning duties suc^i as -staff 
and res-fearch assistance to the unit's planning board, or being on site lA 
that town or county for two. or three days each week for whatever planning 
activities they desire. ' . . - ' . 
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A^numbpr ofV options have already been outlined with respect to 
rural aSeas^ k would- like , to speak to thdse associated with ^ ref^ional 
covuftcil or governments, and spe^c^fically as North Qarolina Multi-dounty 
Planitin^ Region ?1 has approached- them* The planning program is conducted 
by the Planning 4^d Metnagem'^^nt Divxsi.on_.o£ the;.Western ]?iedmont' Council 
.of Governmenj;s (WPCOG) and deals |wi^h^hree primary activities:' regional 
plaiining coordination, grant andl tecliiu>cal assistance, and special local 
planning ^siatonce* These are i'or the most part a renult of a. gifeat 
emphasis on "services-oriented"; 'programs- by -the WPCOG. OriginallyV the 

. WPCOG was "involved in more regionally-based activities such as general ^ 
land use, o^en space, and water knd sewer studies, uni^^ij^haX time these^ 
were neces3ary to^gualify for ce!rtific5dtion as an eligible' agency for 
certain, federal' grant programs • Since the program emphasis of certain 
federal ' agencies , primarily the DepartmeA^ of Housing and Urban Develop-, 
ment ( IIUD), is no\j^ore management or servic^s-orien'^Qd, the role has 
changed*' It must always be remembered tha/t in ^discussing "regional" ^ 
pro^jlems you are taking the individual problems of 'cities and counties 
and finding bommonalities. These then become kndwn as toegronal" even 

\ though they; are a collection of individual problems. Tli^se individual 
Nplanning problems must be ^f aced in conjunction with regional. problems if 

feal success is tq be expected. • V - i 

« ^ ♦ ' / 

' ^ • , ' ' / 

'North Carolina is a state of million people in over Ul^ in- / ^ 

corporkted municipalities, ancl.itf^ average land use density is twice that 

of the national average, partly because the people of North Carolina prefer 

living in smaller towns. In Region E the majority of towns have P9p\ll4,- 

tions under 10,000. This presents special planning *pri5%l ems to tJ^em/be- 

cause they have genuine problems but many times cannot afford* thei^ own' 

staff to meet them. In Region E, the council of governments^ help fill . 

that role by providing planning assistance and personnel to the coimties 

and municipalities on a. part-time baois. As both a local ajid regional 

resource we have an advantage over other ^planning sources since: 

} 

1. All governmental units- axe volxmtary memhers; - • 

2. ^ Regionsilly-based planning has the perspective of both 

local aaid ajrea wide n^eds; ^ ' 

3» .The- staff is based locally 3Qptd. xs always available for 

, follow-up or consultation; > - ^ 
k* * The program provides the benefit of sharing intergov^tn- 
mental examples jregardliig common plaxxn^^ng problems, and 
' the combined rresc^urce^Q' of the council of governments 
ratther* than-' jttst <the services of a single plaimer. 

^In these instances ^there is an opjortmity to help .shape good planning 
• practices .for the region. * • 
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^'he concept of the "circuit ^rider** is an old one and one v/hich 
has enjoyed consideralife popularity in this country >in the paet. Stories 
of circuit riding predchers, judges, and hangmen are le^ndary. . idea 
is based on sharing a scarce commodity or service ajDong soveral communitres, 
and as has already been applied to managerial assistance aii^hs;^^ group of 
communities. 

Iji recent years local governments Kave c6me to recognize thejim- 
portaace of a professional management approach tjo?*'the •broad mix of js^ty 
and county services. With the increased int^res-b^ in managerial e^ertise 
some small units of government find that they have need ^f. the <servi ces 
but cannot^ fund a profj^ssional position alone/ The jcircumatanbes are then ^ 
right for a shared person such as a circuit rider 

^ . - The key to planning ar.d bhe*provi3ion of plamnin^ servjces is flexi- 
bCi'ity. In Region ,E^e have competent professional local government , " . 
managers, in most of the communities. In the smallest Units 'they prefer 
to utilize clerijpal help to manage the ftccounting and bookkeeping cJT local^,^ 
seorvices. With ^these two things in mind t)ie WPCOG af)proaches management 
assistflq;ice in a^ltittle different way; however, the goal is the same 
, ^ that of\mprovfhg local government capability and^productivity. * ^ ' 

« ' 1973, the WPCOG added a ponition descriptively titled "Lq/pal' " 

Goverxmi^nt! Aide*' designed ,to assist those, local governments' without managers 
in pajrt^ylar^.ad^ problem area^. For those With manners the 

j^ohi'^^^^or^^^i^ ^ added feature to what is toornjften^a small research/ 
resource, ataff. Ih general, the program is. structured in a problem-solving 
.mannfr'^d^is oriented toward helping individual units with specific. prob- 
lems 'oar to groups with a common need. Areas of iactivily include finance*, 
accounting*, legislation, -public axiministra?ET?)n, personnel, organiz^itional 
development, iniergovernmehtal services, pjid general research. Specific 
\ projects in wh^^h local •go^mments have^b^n aided are personnel and pay 
plan review, recruitment^t new managers, documenting procedures iit emer- 
gency medical services prdgrams'i study of a \uiLit's investmen^ts of idle cash, 
assist^ce ia^proddci-ng an annual report,- research in local laws, joint 
purchasing, reorganizing office policies and physical layout * ' . ; 

The management assistJIoice^ prs^gram^ which the WP,CCKJ operates is on . 
a, request basis both for specific projects and general ipfprmatjon and no* 
extra charge ifi made for tho ^services above 3bhe annual dues" paid byxthe 
member government ^ Projecto-^of a iQng duration .would require discussion 
' aa to priority an^ the need for additional funding. -"li^e feel -tlie-'advantages 
of the pro^£aiH4iQ^^Tir8a> areas ^e: ■ * *, ^ . 

^ — — — ' . * 
1'.% ^ Utilizing flexlbirity to meet the. needs of local gdvemmento 
*v with or without managers; , . _ * , 



f^f:-^ 2. Providing managerial ^expertise in. a problem-solvj ng 

. . * . orientation; and. " . . " , 

€^ ' < ^ ...... , 

llV * ' . * 3» V Sharing- a position among all council of govemraents' members 

"It " . • 



on request at no extra charge. 



Local Assistance Planning 



by 



. ~" ' Kenneth K. Kulp 
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As someone who has workeSfin the special local planning assistance 
.program, I can vouch for the importance- to a local government of the plan- 
ning services which .have been outlined/ One of the benefits experienced 
in tbe prograjn is the liniforraity and continviity of .aervlce provided. For 
Example, each special local planner reports to a unit for certain days 
^ eaQh^week to work on specified continuipg projects; however, this SiChedule 
lends itself to working on other projects -as they come up* v,^he contractual'^ 
^.arrangement between the coimcil of govetnmerx|j3 -and the ],ocal government 
. ^rovides^a community wijth _a..jiomprehensive planning service, not just a * ^ 
planning person. . 

♦ ' " , ■ Some of*the getieral work inyqlved with the position is .gathering* 
planning and.ewginqering data, preparing special reports, general meeting 
presentations a3^'.h6cessary public contacts,, preparing studieB^...gnd research 
on items 'such ai land use, recreation, pommunity facilitie^- population 
andT^e like. A.planner in this, category will al6o fi^ad himself involved 
J ./ yith helpirig a commiinity set priorities and target dates for projects and 
^ . . • ' preparing administrative and regulatgry measures for review and. adoption 

by -Che, governing body. Specifically, in those units with which I-liav^ 
: ' worked, the staff has attempted to solve problems sucli as subdivasion and 

> zoning revision^ flood plain.' mapping^ capital improvements budgfeting, 
\ \ ^ft. staffing the plannihg board, recreation planning and a host of localized 

:\ plaiming projects. , - < ' , 

; ' « •. • In sujmnary, the advantages, to. the program are*»the- ability of the 

* / .^'V' localirgovemment -to share in the cost ^d time of a compet&t planner, ^ 
the strengthening of local planning input^.into the regional effort, and - 
f\ the ability of the community to^share more fiA^y ^^e experience and 

\. . * activities of other regional communities with similaj?*prpblems. 

or ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 



^ Part II 

<:ase studies of rural development a*nd change 



♦ INTRODUCTION ' ^ 

Although we are frequently led to believe, in the in- 
herent stability of small towns and rural areas this is 
increa^sin'gly a condition characterizing' tfie past rather 
than the preaent, Hural America is -in many of its parts - 
experiencing a t;urmoil of -change previoujsly confined to 
Qur larger urloan centers. Th^ pressure of urban growth 
is resulting An "wall to wall housing, with" woods and 
, fields destroyed, mountains closed. of f by no trespassing 
s.ignsf and picture windows gazing -but at other ^J'icture 
windows tJiat \starie back," as is related by Theodore K. 
Noss in his* conference paper oit the impact of urbydnizatio^n 
in rural Appalachian One facet of this urban e;^pansion is 
the increasing choice of the mobile home whic'h afppea.r in 
* the seventies to* have won out over the prefabricated house* 
fn the battle for the* low income family's housing dollar. 
The charac^ter and impact of^^^^Kiy contemporary trend in 
rural ar'eas.is assessed by Ennis Ches'tang. ' 

What might be the impact on iSural areas of -the . incr/eas- 
ing expansion .of our lei^sure time, our per capita Wealth 
and our spatiaX mqbility? One o6vious result is the kky- 
rocketing usage of rural open space for recreational pur- 
poses. Rura'l environment s as 'well as communities are 
affected. Developing the techniques for assessing this, 
plienomenon is the^ sul>ject jo-f Robert Hogan's paper; Gran- 
,^villo Lilos , ''''Super intondont of the Blue Rid^go Harkway/ 
d/lscussos the problems of manay-ing rural rocr oatio'hal ^ 
environments; and Jolin Shore details the statfe response^ ' 
to the need for protecting , .-preserving , and insuring the 
orplerly deveiopihent of rural ar^eas in. coastal North Carol- 
ina. 

^ An even mpre serious qu_estibn relates to the effeet on 
rural areas of our dwindling nonrenewable energy "resourfces 
John' Thomas suggests .that parf of thia ans'wer can be pro- 
vided by deemphasiziiirg automobile use iri favor of the bi- 
A cycle, and Adams and Kub^iak e^laborate on their results of 

^-a f.ederally ^sponsor ed' study. on the rural, impact* of coal 
strip mining. So while coal is expected to provided an in- 
creasing, share of our fuel needs it* is rural ' America , 
whetVer A^palachia .or the W^estern^Plains^ wljich are most 
negatively impacted... The ^'^esuy^ust bd^extraordiiiary 
federal attention, to long^ rang^Bftral land uacij>lanaing . 



Urban Pressiire in Swannanoa Vdlley 



Theodore K# Noos 



' Swannanoa* Valley is a narrow plain with an elevation of a.bout 
two thousand feet surroiinded.by "moimtajlns that tower above it. To the 
west is; Beaucatcher Moimtain lying within the city limits of Ashe^/ille# 
Up a slight rise to the east is Swannanoa Cap at Eastern Continental 
Divide^ beyond which the land falls away to Old! Port and eventvially 
down *to .the North Carolina plains. The Valley ^^loor extends eighteen 
miles in length, and varies from one mile to si^. iiii]!es in width. There ^ 
are many coves, some- of them spacious,- that -^pentetrafce the rugged moion- 
taijis on bpth sides abounding with, streams and^f ine springs. The snfall 
Swaananoa'iirver^^tll headwaters on the easte;i?n edge *of tbe Valley collects 
these streams as it 'meanders to the French IBroad River iri the Southwest; 

'In this .study the t ems "juifean," "rural," antf ^'suburban" are used 
in a general sense,- rather than "as limited by the censiis. The wes'tem 
end of the Valley^ yifhin the* city limits, of Asheville is, chiefly urban 
in activities and in point of view. The -central portion 'of the Valley, 
including' the village of Swannanoa, well could be called suburban ,^ with 
commuter homes and a largely non-agricultural eraphasia, , notwithstanding 
soiiie farming in this area. Rural, or non-city, life is found 'in some of 
the coves and, perhaps, in 'parts of, the 'eastern^ or Black, Mountain, sec-/ 
tion. In general, as 'population increases near the expanding, city'^ the. 
emphasis changes from rural to Suburban, to urban. How far along this 
road Swaimanoa Valley- travels depends on Ihe future^ but it is on its 
way. - ' ^ ^ ' ^ - \ 

Human habitations can be traced back? over eight thousand years); , 
little is knpwn about these aborigines, but thpy^ inajr haye beenvancestors 
of the present Gherokees. White settlement began in the late eighteen tp 
century. In the following years>npre settlers cajme to tq^ild cabins, clisar 
land, and develop f&ms. Agrictu.tursA*ly self-sustaining settlements*. I 
dominated the area from- 1785 .to 1882. farming, supf)lemented by abundant 
timber and wild game meant plenty of supplies summer and winter, while/ ' 
highly prized" guns and'htmting dogs added zest to the chores of farm ;work. 

The war Between the«StQ,tes in the' early l860*s brought c6ni*lict\ 
and anguish. Some men enlisted with the North; ^J^othgra with the South; 
and it' in said that many never returned. Many farms, neglected during ' 
the' war y-ears, cSntinued to be neglected after .the war, because of a * 
shortage of men. There was, howfevfer, jia.sidw a!gricultural revival in the 
I87OJS xmtil the railroad came throu^ the Valley, f / * 

This railroad, planned for forty years ,t /and under intermittent 
construction for over twenty, entered a long tunnel throu^ the crest 
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of Swannanoa G^p and d^e down through the Valley. When regular J reight 
and passenger .train^made their runs between the East, and Asheville in 

► 1882, tlie badio p6&\omy of - Swannanoa Valley shifte.d away from agriculture. 
Many men again <^«*t Ihelr fieltis, this 'time not Tor wax. but for 'lumbering. 
They ol)Qrated^rtable saw mills, cut trees, and built access spur rail- 
road tracks /fi^fcst into, the coves and theji up thd.moimtains. Prom '188(2 
to 192^^^ 22^ million board feet of lumber were e^pped from Black Mountain 

.alone/ yMn all the. acceasible ^rgin forests were exhausteid around 1925, 
commerc^^ ^lumbering' sharply declined. 



ni 
in 



. Plissenger trains brought 'summer :visitors who came to enjoy cool 
, a relaxM social liij^'t and' awe-inspiring mountains ^that changed 
— ^^pearance from day \o'^^ and even hour to hour. Accqriiiig to the • 
ct^tom of the ^day, m^^y^eserved quarters for the season Q-a resort 
-^ ils or bparding hoi^se^''^ prriving and departing by passen^er^ train, and 
at the station bdggy' br surrey. Some arr ange d to havecabins, or 
camps," buift, often siiaple 'affairs on locust posty, to* which th'ey and 
;heir-belongingp were br^ht by wagc^- from the station. 

. . , 7 ^ ' 

With th§ fadrng of the lumber industry many permanent residents • 
faced a bleaJc propped; of living onXthei r deteriorated farmp. Self- 
sufficient farming, l/oth necessaryi arid' satisfying in the nineteenth pen- ' - 
.truy, usually meant i^ove'rty in the ^twentie^h. The soils had beenr^heavily' 
us.ed, often eroded; /and those ingenious deVices for "make-do," so c^e- 
fully recorded ,^y students of Appalachian histoigr, did not appeal to^wbr- 
kers who had received regular wages and learned. to depend on retail stores. 

Just at.thib .'time," 1925, Beacon Manufacturing C^qmpany entered. ; 
the Valley, set uij |a Blanket factory in SwaifiianDa village, and eventually ' 
'employed 2,000 workers. ' Many people could rfbw live in thei!r *own rural 
homes, have -a regular incomfe, -and supplement it, if they wanted to , by 
part-time farming ^d animal husbanda^jr. Subsequently a. dozers other ' ^ 
smaller industrieEi' haVe . located in the Valley to employ local l^or. 

, ' _ \J • ^ ... . ; ^ 

This^shif^t from agriculture, beguj;! in 1882, is, continuing to thisi. 
day^"- In Bl^clyT^foi^^ only two* percent of all' workers Uisted in the 
1970 Censjifi^^ and farmers, *one percent as. farm laborers. 

In*Si/aiinarioa'To\mship and in Asheville the percentages were even less. 
There is, however; a good deal of i)axt-time farming,- but the volume may 
be too rfmall for commercial .profit. - • i ' 

Low incomes and poverty axe still present. Twerfty-two percent^ of 
jthe families in the eastern end of the Valley, Black Mountain Township, 
had incomes of- less than $5,000 a year in I970, aUd 2l| percent of those • 
in the central section, Swanhano^^ Township^ h^d similar incomes; in the 
western third, a, part- of the city of Asheville, the total for the city 
was 28 -percent. '-Many poorer families live on gravel roads upV.in the coven. 

Incomes in the Valley, however, axfe hi^er than in some' neighbor- 
ing "areas. In Swannanoa Township, which is fairly typical, '55 percent ■ 
were between "five and^ten thousand a. year;' 22 percent from ten to fifteen? 
and 8 percent oyep fifteen thousand a year. The vidue of all housing 
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ranges proportidnately to over $35fOOO, with moej-t in the $10 ,'000 to ^ ^ 
'42^,000 range. -"^ . * - ^ 

' Miere was a total of nearly 3f 300 housing wits in Swannanoa 
Township in 1970. Of these fl percea% were owner*-occup led; 92 percent 
were rented; and 7 percent- were vacant. Blac^ Mountain Township contained 
bver 3f 100 lanits, of wliieh 51 percent were owned, 19 percent were rented, - 
and 30 percent were vacatnt as of April, 1970. The vacant rate includes 
summer housihg whichhadnot yet been t^iewd for; the season* \ , * ■ ^ / 

» ^' ' ' 

lypes of housing vary wi^'e^y* In 1970 there were -378 mobile homes 
of various sizes in Swannanoa Towns)iip of which an impressive 90 -percent 
were owner-occupied* used mobile homes can be piirchased inexpensively 
if availg,ble, but him mortgage rates and space, rentals, can increase the 

St. Combustible synthetic materials are *sometimes T4se|f'*'in their construct- 
ion,' creating an actite f ire Jiazardrr— ^o± many with limited incomes > mobile 
homes. are ^a desired solution > to housing problems, »but they usually are • 
not admired by those who do not live in them, and are considered to reduce 
nearby real estate values. The phrase "restricted" in real estate covenants* 
does not refer tt) ^ethnic groups,but toaproscriptioil of mobile homes. The\ 
town of Black Mountain recently prohibited the locatii)n of mobile homes 
within its limits, but cannot ' control them in areas around it. Th^e citjf of 
Asheveille restricts them to mobile home parks, with ^ecified sanitarjr" 
and maintenance regulations . - ^ / ; : / . i ^ „ 

i< •• ■ •/ ^ • ■ * 

, Some long-time residents: live irf older homes starrourided bV; un- 
painted baxns, chicken houses, pig pens,^ old oars, scrap lumber, /and other 
paraphernalia husbanded for possible usefulness,, but not always appreciated 
by neighbors. The usua} tract houses appear- in rows with aLlmost/ identical 
• cons tmict ion and lots. Some residents prefer, to buy sumiper cottages when 
available, "winterize" them,' arid live there. Houses are built on mountain- ^ 
sides, or hill tops for the view, often with* steep' graVel roads Jieading Ao ' 
them. Others Like to biay a field, place the house in the cente'r ^d 
regularly m*ow one or more acres of , smooth, treeless lawn. Some bulldoze 
.down trees to create level lawns. -Those who can afford to' inay/ clos^ off 
, large acreage as private estates^, posted with "No Trespassing"/ and "Private 
Road" signs. As tastes vary widely, there is someji^^Te^ence/of opinio^ 
as to what comprised a desirable area. K^tny^hirik th^feftinConij^olle 
building may seriously damage thev valley. , 



Heal estate operators and development' builders here ks elsewhere 
axe -active. The cost of hundreds , of acr6s of "choid^development property*' 
is sharply lower perl acre than the 'retail -asking pri^l^for building lots. 
Speculators come^in from elsewhere to gamble on land, buorirve it and hold- 
ing it as an investment. They are 'widely i^lfented. 



Access to the valley in the first year^ o£ settlement/ meant traVeL 
by/jCpot .or on. Horseback over diff4.cult wilderness trails -J TErou^out the 
19th and 20th century roads were Imrpo-Q-ed, but the -area remained largely 
rural. -^In I916, with the coming of automobiles*, paving/of gravel roads • • 
began. Two-lane yoads were then widened and straightened, 'but, the relaxed 
rural atmosphere contii^uedt- In 195^ Hi^way 70' was completed over tlu 
Blue Ridge. Thiis broad, divided hif^way, said' an old-t^mer, "really' 




opened up the,^ VaLleyP' It jtranQformed Swannanoa Valley into a heavily 
travelled oVirridor between/ the North Carolina Pied|iont and the West. 

* • As of June 1, 1973f traffic count at the crest of Swannazioa * 
Gdp was*ia,700 vehicles* a day; This rose to 13,800' |n Black Moiintarti, 
"andl$,500 in Swannanoa* Tliese figures reflect the bQginning: of the 
tourist season, not its peak, in 'a count 'made before thQ "energy crisic^" 
They include comrauter traffic. The lower count of 9f500 at \01d Port m^y 
•come, closer to a metisure of- thxou^* traffic. ^ - ' * . . 

•West of Black, Mountain, Highwa^ 70, the chief road' thfolAgh the-^ 
Valley,, was broadened to four ahd^fiv^ lanes through to Beaucatcher 
ftountain^ whe^e it ^\mnels its way^into the business section of Aeheville. 
^ighvay UO, now tinder construction, a major routfe from the East intol^ 
Tennessee and th^e, West, will increase through , traffic'.* The single trkCk 
railroad, heavilj^ useid as a frei^t' line,, adds its long*, rumbling trains 
to the traffic flow.- * ♦ ^ ^ 

The western thirff of the Valley,, within tlie city limits of Asheville 
is dominated by commercial -congestion and all that -entails. Traffic jams n 
at Beaucatcher ^Tunnel have>become so intense that it is planned to i^eplace 
/the tunnel with one* of the largest open cuts in the United States, possi-^ 
bly followed by a widening of the thorou^ifare -called Tffiinel Road into six 
or eight lanes, causing severe dislocations to many comzaercial enterprises 
along this route. * • ' • v 

.^poimnercialization is spreading^eastward mile by mile. Althoxagh 
c som^^ planners -hope that a cluster development pattem^>/ill be implemented 
from Asheville *tp Black MoTintain, the rou;te could become a solid coinmercial 
.^oage^tion' that will dominate the narrow .Valley by da^ and light up the 
Ml^lsides at iiighV* * Perhaps Hi^way 70 thr'ou^ this area may again have' 
its width drast^cally^increased. . . • . . ^ " 

• In August, 197^, the Metropolitan Planning Board of .A?;heville 
published population and economic projections from 1970 to the. year 2000. 
**It is egtimated that the total pj|pulation of .Swannanoa Township (9»000 + 
.in 1970) will increase by 6ta^s to almost- 13,500. in the year 2000; ' 
other parta of the Valley will increase proportionally. ♦ Rents will more . 
than' triple in cost, and housing valties will double, a little more sharply 
^than income. . > , * - 

Water reserve's for the city of 'Asheville tod gwannanoa Valley, are 
.considered adequate .for 'about ten yegfs^ or^mbire. A 22,000 acre jiw<te"rshed - 
reaching up North Pork Valley, north of ^Black Mountain, to the Blue Ridge 

. Pkckw^siy, pn'th^ cpest of the Black Mountains,- is sealed off to the public v ^ 
and^aiS^olled, and contains a^ reservoir wifh a capacitor* of 5f 750,000,000 
gai^ns.r|ln,.additi^n^there' is an old6r Bfli^ee Reservoir^ built in the 
1920'Ban(l- riow held in inactive reserve* Black Movintain has its own 

• water \w)ly system, supplemented with' Asheville water. 

' '\Af Arujftk line sewer system connect^ most of- the areas of the Valley 
with a -secorilary- treatment plant on the| French Broa<i River in A-sheville, 
ana is nearly fifty years in age, built before modem joining systems ^ 
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' '^ were instituted... Some of the feeder lines are, said 'to be stjll older. 

. ' • Altho\i(^i not intended as a storm ^sewer, it becomes one^jn a good rain-''" 

^tord, with such a s.trohg' surge pouring drnto the di&posal plant that 
scjraetimee- the.'^lant is overwhelmed and, an overflow of raw- sewage is , ' ^ 
, ' * * bypassed directly into the Frenph Brglad River. Rain .not only floods the 

dispQSai pia^i"^ but can cause sewage overflows j.n many places in the* » 
- Valley. Although the^sirstem is judged adeq[Uate, it .really is-not, aiid^ 
; a massive rebuilding task lies in the futirce. 

• ^ ^ - Floods are a recurirent problem. Of th§t nineteen recorded large 

. ^ * flopds'in the Valley, the 1791 stdrm is -believed to, have crested six 

^ * feet higher than -any subsequent" flooding. The second highest 'came in 

, ' p 19i6 v^iien a tropical storm slammed into the Blue Ridg^ and did not 

Climb ovdr it. The downpotir cause.d gjctenei^ve erosion and destruction of 
many bridges, roafds, and buildings. Tff^'^ize of , ;the 'flood problem is 
^"indicated, by an estimate that fitll vater feScpanses of the Asheville re- 
^ ' servoirs cbiild lower a future flood by only one fbot. An attempt l?y th 
*• , TVA' to build a flood contr9l dam in the Valley was defeated by popular 
^ opposition. Large floods Happen during'the summer hurricane 'season; 

smaller floods can occur any month of the year. As floocLingvis inevitable 
there are builSrng restrictions in areas •estimated to be vulnerable' to 
flood damage. ' * • ^ . 

' Beagon Manufaclj^ping Company, the current lairgest manuf actxirer^ of 
^ / upholstery in^ the ^United States and with a vpluin^ of backorders, iS' 

transferring its upholstery section elsewhere, *partiy^Jt)eQause of diffi- o 
culty "in complying with aii eti'r quality regulation.^ On a windless, clear 
^day. one can eirter thq Beaucatcher tunnel, frqm the« relatively clear' 
air of Swannanoa';Valley| and emerge into a smpg^hat.blCirs the dist^ce 
and lies in heavy black strata 'agairis.t the moimtains; The poroposed large^ 
open Realu^ajclier cut to replace the "ttmnel may improve ^ air • f^-Q.^ ^ 
AoheVille to the*detriment of* at least the western end df Swamranoa Valley 

, Although attention is paid- to main arteries *of traffic, and a fey 
important side roads that collect the ^cbief^areas of 'the^alley, other ' 
^ roads need moife attention th^ they geif. Development¥, private houses, 
and 'factories sometimes are located in areas where the roads had been . 
adeq\^ate, but the resulting increase overloads, them. Large commercial • 
tractor-trailers bairrel down^ roads too* narrow and' winding for s^ety. 
Delays in road construction where needed not only can multiply costs 
but. also render an area iinsi^tly. all have seen houses,/ sometimes . 
new,, perched above, a steep embankment- with' 't>eir front lawns cut off ^ 
~^ by the widened road.* Waiting tmtil congestion forces emergency inlprove- 
-ment may be caused by a lack of adequate fiinds or simply .a^ failure to 
foresee. ' " , - - * 

The two colleges,. Varrexi Wilson and Montrj^at-Andersoil, have 
ample land, spaces aroiind them to serve all or most of* their ^eeds# With 
their modest .enrollmeilts, -they offer 'no planning problems nor do they 
increase congestion. There axe* six religious centers for conventions and 
, .conferences^ with ^p'le grounds, housing, and dining facilities t a cover * 
ciirrent and expanded ucti'^ities. Althou^ tKese centers attract thousands 
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of boiiferenoe visitors e^ch year, tWey are lai'gely 4eif-contained and 
offer 'fefw plenninff ox opng^ati on problems • " / - • ^ 

Matiy eideriy people oome to SwannaDon Vallpy with retirement- 
in Jiiind. Highlan(jL Farmo,'a new one-otory apar^jmeri^ complex for retired 

^people, had a lon^ waiting liat of applicemtB before the l^t units v^ere 
completed. |\irther expansion is difficult because risijig ISyid valtfefr 

-around it ;J^revent construction of apaxtmenttsunits,, at reasonaole rental 
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Buncombe Coimty^a actively engaged in developing orSinanqes • ' ^ 
and reflations to QerjiJe the Cdimty eHfectively, ill ever-tightening 
building codes for pj^&its for construction. • Electricity may not Ve 
installed in new buildings until rigid requirements are met. More than 
one* acre of land may not be disturbed before a plan to, prevent erosion 
has been approved. Industrial parks axe proposed to attraJct new businesses 
- and increase county employment and income • The County Commissioners 
presently are concerned over wise plans for the Gounty* and are asking 
whatt the people in the Coitnty really want. This questio|i hap no ea^sy 

rsw^er. ,^ , . , 

• , I " ' *A . *^ ' ^ . '^'^ ' ^ ^ • 

There, is a tendency among citizens to let events take^ their course, 
not tq interfere, and leave County problems tg those whose job. xt-Us- to 
* handle them, but, at the same time, to exp'irese opinions* Many a/mouhtain 
. • man lives on his private land* as he pleaaes ih any way he .pleases, and 

uses it in any way he chooses, ani no local, ' Covmty 6r. State authority I j' 
can tell him \^at to doi gA moderate land^usfe plan prepared by the Metro- 
-politan Planning Board has not been implemented. It may be that there 
-was insufficient community particWatira^in drawing up the plan and, 
therefore, little interest in adoroting iW^ It may be thaflio really 
"Effective device is readily available to a^opt and enforce it. 

The inporporated city^.of Black Mouilfain 'is actively improving 
'recreation areas and copmunity facilities* This results /from vigorous 
discussion and fine conmninlty^ leadership. Swaxmanoa Township is creating 
a community rec35eation area beside Swannanoa River, begun with a private ^• 
gif,t of th^^ancL A needed .Medici Center in* the .eastern part of the 
Valley has "been Dvfe.lt and equipped with a massive local campaign, for f\inds. 

* ' There a»e three .natural^ areas in the- valley. ' Tlia ^gfcst is dominated^ 
by the town of Black Moimtain. The day may come wheii this town will ex- 
pand its borders .to 'include the township,^ the easfem' third of the Valley. 
' . A plan to incorporate the village, of -Swannanoa has been iinder* consideration 
for oyer ten years'. This may^be legally difficuJLt, but, if.it is achieved 
, and. encompasses swannanoa Township, the 6enla^l thifedT oi*- the Valley, 
^c^Sunify paxficipationwand responsibility can .tieJ^creased. iSe western 
third is cont'ained within ,§nd dominated by the C^.^jo^' Asheville. Leader- 
ship ^potential is present in^aH'three .axeasi Coirikmity thou^t *and 
--/iiscussion may 'result in local actions, slowly, perhs 
Cotlnty and State regulations, bu-^ which can preserve 
that ^Qxe dear to thfe peaple ^of the Valley. 

Planning may also be initiated^'bj; Bim^ombe County or by^'^ua-exjianded 
City of Asheville. A second land-use plan'^carefxilly .devi,sed f ornSwannanga 
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*•■ Valley ppn be -foliowod by a zoning brdiriSlice" that is wisely and- . ^ 
effectively enforced. If this receives, reasonable popillar sutport.' 
requests for variances, and, more "impoi'tant, the number of variances" 
granted, may be few'. 

. Urb'aii pressure is^great. More pepple.want to* enter the Valley 

than leave it.. Let ua Rope that this does not result in wall-to-wall 
housing, with woods and fields destroyed; metintains closed off by no^ 
tre^assing signs, and picture windows .gazing outsat other picture wind- ' * 
ows that stare back. The disadvantage qf an unplanned shift from rural- ' 
to urban* ilas be^.made most evident in majiy other, urban- areas where yJuth 
has nowhere to ^ b»t down the sidewalk to the- shopping area and then back 
home again. It is hoped that some device is developed" to preserve open ' 
spaces in the Valley and the. beauty of the mountains and ^cces> to W - 
Resources and activities of interest formal .ages and types of people should 
not be lost. The co§ts,, however, as land values and congestion increase; 

may,^e more than the townships, the County, and the State are willing or Ible 
to psy • » ^ ^ 
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I'. ; • . . ' Mobile Home Settlement and Rural Development 

^ - ^''"^ • * Ennis L. Chestang • " ' 




In .Il9veinlJer-1970 this .writer researched ^d redd a paper on 
mobile home settlemeti'fr bef oje the Southeastern Division of the Association 
of American Geographers ' in ColumJJia, South CarolinC^^ Within hotirs of ^ 
posting, the paper he was informed that a mobile home park had been* pro- 
posed across the road -from ^*home." The research and neighborhood j.oipact 
befoge the city council and planning and zoning boards was sufficiently 
successftil that a subdivision with houses ranging from^tke mid 30*s to ' 
the mid i^O^s now occupies the site. The impact of that encounter has < 
sharpened' and broadenQ'd this geographer's anal;y1;ical powers and caused 
him to cle&rly see that the ^development of plai|^arfcl regulations for mo- 
bile hoflie use based on something hi^er than tl^^emotional reaction of ^ 
the gerteral public is ^essential. . 

/ - . \- . • ■ ^ 

In the course of. that wd^rk- it became apparent- that no one spe- 
cific group of people drif t^ into mobile home liv-iUig but rathfce- that 
mobile .home, settlements- attract peopJiQ from all walks of life ar^d income 
groups. Field investig£j|rion hasvalso tended' to suggest that once we 
ihirik in^tei^s of types of jnobile^ home settlements their rolfe and "Impact 

area development can be more readily ji^scertained as opposed to* con- 
sidering them in an atmosphere clouded with mjrth*. and legend. 

* . *• 

^ • . ^_,When the 'iny1§i and' legend is stripped * away reality is clear— ^ 
WJbiie.fiome living h^s beQn- growing at a very. rapid rate ^nd a specific 




s^ttlMents have been, aija' ore being placed about the counfeyside. 
ystem<^of ^classif j^a^tion ''for .ntobil^ home settlements was devi^ed^by 
^is^teiter ^^}S'J(^^,'^'^Wf^ investigation in additional areas -has tendetj 
to indfi^ate tn^t "Hie .&ystert^^£•classifiQ.atiofl holds up and requires only 
the slightest jgiO(|ific^^n.j 'That classification with minor modifications 
is presented h^^;;j^tlr;inteipi*e1iati on designed to indicate its value in 
plaiming anJL ewa dW-eloplneiit.* c\ ' - . ^ ' 

* . ^ • • . ^ \ . 

Mobile home ge?:t^?meiits fa3l\^to three cla3feie3:.ixrban, recreation- 
al, and rural. ^ (.The iBrm^ilipjbijbe home (sa^ttlement is used since they require 
specifically, designed utility 'atld^wast^ disposal* connections. Such se- 
gregated mobile 'hoijte sel^y.emQnts^» mobile home paarks or more' colloquially 
trailer parks', may vaj^ .b?-* 9l]Wat jfeer . ff q thoSe which reeemWle traditional ' 
well developed suburbs to ' sJtM^cceated with portable dtructures.) * 

^ UrTian areas account 'for^ov;er fifty percent- of mobile home dwell- ^ 
in^ in .the United St^es and the studjr area'in which this classification, 
was developed^ is no .^ception. In speaifing of urban nfobile home settle-, 
merits it is necessaryVbo use^the'word urban in4;he broaidest possible' 

sense for the settlem^ts^^^e of ten located on the«fring^ of Jtc^wns and ^ ^ 

citjeo, just , outside the^drporate limits. - Urban *settj^ents fall into ^ . ^ 

ERIc. . . • ' -; ■ , 50 ■ . ' ^ ' .." 
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three distinctive olassefer Unifom Suburban > Concentrated Urban, and' 
Scattered guburb^an or Urbori Fring^l ^ ' 



' 'The most pommon ,type of mootl^home oettlement in urban areas 
is ^he Uniform Suburban, which io so oommon ao to often be considered the ^ 
only .one there 16. ' IPHat type consists of a landscape organized^to serve 
as the se,ttin^: for from ten to several hundred units. Spaces are laid 
out in either monotonously uniform or varied shapes ^andveach is equipped ' 
with connections /or watBpr'f electrioity, and waste disposal. ^ The eefctle* 
menfs themselves vary froiii tree shaded areas with a heavy emphasis' on ^ 
aesthetic values to wide monotonously imiform arrangements with no more 
aesthetia empHasis than tha*^ found in the parking lot at the neighborhood 
groce]fy store. \''" 

A sepond .type of urban moiiile home settlement is the ^Concentrated 
Urban. It* consists of lots for ten or more units in densely built-up 
urbanized areas. The* Ipts, are surrounded by^a variety of different, but 
distinctively urban land use. - . * 

: - The third type of urban settl^ent is the Scattered Suburban 
or Urban Kringe , y/hioh is marked^ by^ set of peculiarly discordant visible 
characteristics resvilting from one mobila home parking area occuring 6ls 
a locational misfit or from a number of small parking areas existing thro\i^- 
out a thoroughly polyglot ensemble pf land use. 

A peculiarly "strong, relationship .exists between the location 
of mobile homes for recre'ational use and the ocean front and sounds in the 
.^orlgina^^ study ar^a. The largest group of settlements created by this . 
'relationship is the Concentrated Recreational- . Jt consists of large nvuD- 
b^rs of mobile units parked more or less permanently on land which has 
beel> spatially organizedf improved, and equipped' for the parking of mobile 
homes, teiey are most often found either on the ocean front or on the sounds - 
Jn the cas^e of. those located, on the:^ounds, the sites are usually across 
narrow stretches of land and a hi^way from the ocean front. 




There is "a strong locational relationship between mobile home 
settldSrents in the areas of tke ocean front and soimds apd fishing piers 
which illus'trates that concentrated recreational mobile home ^settlements 
have focal po:j.nts or^ocal areas. Pishing prejrs are long narrov; structures 
which' extend out over the ocean for ^eyeral hiondred feet and are used ex- 
clusively as platforms from which to fish. There is 'invariably a bait 
and^ tackle .shopiat the entrance to the pier and very frequently a mobile 
home park conveniently nearby. Clusters of parks are also common in the 
-immediate v:j^cinity of fisTjing piers. In- some cases the lots, particularly 
those immefjiately adjacent* to the piers are owned, or operated by the pier 
owners while ih otheF^caSes they may be the property of someon^ other 
than the pier operator who takes advantage *of. a location* in close jproxi- , « 
mity ta a fis^iing pier. In any ca^e^ .the mobile home., parks contribute 
to the income from fishing piers throu^ fe^s which the residents pay for 
fishing ri^tp.. ^ 

!Hiere is/a second type of Concentrated Recyational mobile home 
se.^tlement in-^^areas^ear the 'ocean which differs from tlie above in that 

• ^ * /• 
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^the ownere of the mobile tinits also own the lots where the units are . 

»parkeji and in that the r elat ionship to fishitfig' piers or ajaother^^XoceX 
point is not as close asJ^So one discussed abjpye. The- mobile home lots 
are smaller than those on which cottars would normally be built, giving* 
rise^ to a microsubdi vision brouglit about by use of the mobile dwellings* 

The third type of mobile home settlement in recreational areas ^ 
io the Dispersed ; the mobile xuiits are simply used^in place of permanent ' 
structures, A person who owAs ^lot will sink §^,well and install a 
septicf tank. or connect to a pi^blic water ajid sever system if it i's 
available, have ele"$trical service -extended to his lot', and park a mobilei 
home rather than build a permanent structure, ^. , 

In rural or rural farm areas, the use of the mobile home io 
common but it does not form as distinctive patterns as are commonly found 
in and around urban and recreational areas. The mobile home settlements 
may be Isolated , that is to say, distributed in a manner almost exactly 
like isolated farmhouses scattered ^across the rural landscape, isolated 
mobile homes are so common on the ^rural landscape as to convey the false * 
impression that they are the most widespread 'form of i^dbile home settle-^ - 
ment in rural areas, A second type of rural occurance is Clustered , In 
that case the cluster may consist of, several (usually 3 to 5) units grouped 
together as permanent rural structures. Mobile homes may also make up ^ ^ ^ 
parts of rural clusters consisting of permanent stanictures and m6l)ile 
units .which have been added to pre-existing rural clusters of residences 
and/ot commercial or agricultural buildings, ' In addition to the -above, . 
^le Rural Non*>Farm Concentrated Mobile Home Settlement is frequently en- 
countered,' It consists simply of a mobile/home pcork built in a rural - 
setting and. occupied by people who ^o hot engage exclusively in rural 
economic activities, • ^ ' ^ 

^ ' . , . ^ ^/^ . W 

The cbst of mobile homes and the manner irt wb>i:ch' they tan bfe', 
financed of^en results in their, being a4opted by p^opl^ who might others 
wise gravitate to traditional forms of rental housing. The price of ,a ^ 
mobile home xanit yariesr from $3,000 up and the mode of financing is very 
much like -that of automobiles-simple,' Unlike permanent owner occupied 
housing units the mobile xmit allows a person to own His own home with a m, 
;ninimal capital outlay and without buying the lot, ' ' 

^ A semipermanent mobile home population consisting of newlyweds, ■ 
mili-tary personnel, skilled constru^ction workers, salesmen, piTofessional 
*athl6tes, ha-s found a ne^ freedom in mobile home living. They have instant 
housTng; furniture, appliances; ^ accxiraulate equity; antj have, a hi^ 
-degree of'' freedoni and mobility at the-^same time, * 
' ^' ^ ^ . - also 

A permanent mobile hoine^populatior/ exists , Qhat group lives in • • 
them through choice and runs the full spectrum-^iL^occupations and pryofessionis, ' 
/The mobile home is also ^tra^tive t6 -many retirees^ Perf^^^jyato some 
senior citizens, mobile home living is a panadea. They sell the 



family home with its 'high maintainance costs,' out-dated appli'ances/* old - 
furniture^ inefficient heating, .and insi^ficient wiri^ for "tpdayMft living,'' 

pur affluent" society of the recent *p^t which at the beginning 
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of. the century was ooncernod with a ohicken In every pot and later vith 
two oaro in every garage progressed to the second hdme or vacation home. 
Be it' on Bogue Boiiks in ^eastem North Carolina or the ekj resorts ^ of 
upper New* England, mobile home ownership caught on and spread like wild 
fire. Their future is as dubious -as everything elae in our xincertaln ^ ^ 
economy. * . ^ _ v 

One oT "the most iml)ortimt charactejbistics of mobile home settle- . 
ments xb that they are ins1rant#_A land owner can create a mobile home 



park to' acoommodate 50^amili^s in 



lan three' weeks. All he has to 



do" is^grade and^erhaps pave a set of streexs^ ins'tall water and electric- 
al connecrtions, put in septic tank facilities^ and run^pipe to the *6pots 
where the* home^ will be rolled into place-. ' \^ , - . 

We have traditionally thoii^t j)f» rural areas as open and .possess-'' 
♦ihg low population density but mobilQ^home settlements can create spots 
.of population d^sity as high as that foucid in the Borough of Queens, New 
York. ,Many mirai areas are simply not equipped to cope with sucb con- 
centrations arid 1^ behind in getting equipp'e1i^pr oa^iented to deal with ^ 
them since they come into existence with the speed of lightning. 

0 It is no joki^ matter tha^t people do not flush the toilet any 

less if they live^ in mobil^s^^t^^res than they do if they dwell in apartments 
or houses, ^^le problems of Topsail Island, N.C. where people (m some 
par,ts) were .recently almost literally swiiraning in their own waste should 
neither be taken li^tly nor regaj^ded as isolate 'cases' which cannot ..t^- 
happen' elsewhere. Instant high dehsity in an area where an infrastructxzre 
to s^rve it h^s naitevolved is a proble& with which few of us are equipped 
to deal, and* the /traditional concept of one household - one septic tank 
goes ri^t out the window when we come to mobile homes. 
/ 

^ If mobilfe home dwellers flush their toilets no lesa than other 
mortals^^ neither do thay suffer any lowe;ri^ of their capacity to produce" 
garbage. In fact* the writerfs own experience with 10 years in lils^cottage 
^at the sea shore 'tends to sxiggest that in the case-^Ai^jpe people are^^in 
^tional settlements the curve of, garbage production tunas sh4rply 
ware and^sdars in comparison with ordinary day to day living. ' Mobile hobe 
settlements in rural areas .ghanrply and suddenly l)ring the need for county 
waste disposal facilities into^ focus. ' 

. ' * ' • ' ' - ^ 

Mobile home settlements in i^bral ar^as, are for the most part /♦ 
rural-non-farm. Ordinary rural settlements are, either cluGtered,^^ispersea,. 
• hg^let. Village, blocked rural non-farm', or^low density j:^Lral non-faiin 
. Mobile home settlements are not ar^anged in^such simple ways. They are 
hi^ density phenomena with\a-vq35yM3ommon4jharacteristi43: one road out^r 
.Th^e prime consequence of this is high comiAut.er density on a road network 
designed fo^ something wholly differe^lt. . 

» , The fact that one or several cluOTers of from 5 to 500 dwellings 

can appear on the rural landscape within & period from. 3 to 30 days is * 
also. a. cause for concern where facilities are planned^ and deve^Loped in 

; accordance with the traditional form^ of population 'gifowth and projection. 

:^Inotant Impaction throws everything out of balance and requires new 
techniques of daia gathering^ projection of growth, and a general' recbn- 
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aide^ation of our procedures for providing services and fac^-lities. 
Finally QJiy consideratjion of mobd^le home settlements raises more, 
questions -than it answers which may be the most Important reason of 
all ^f or moving quickly to develop rules and .regulations to covey their 
use in rural areas 



^hesrtang, EAnis L. "Mobile Homes and Settlement Geographjr in the Iliddle 
Bast of Ntjrth Carolina."- Unpublished' paper, '^^^esented before Souti^eastern 
Pi Vision,. Association of American Uepgraphers,' NoT^mber, 197.P- . 



RQUa'B. SELECTION CRITI'JHf^ FOR RURAL BIKEWAYS . 

. y, ■ \ 

John P. ThomaB " . * 

/ 

/ 

" j» - « ^ ^ . 

I am very' pleased to hav^ the. honor to present what |ome feer^^ 
a way of reflucing our dependence upon precioB,s petroleum and easing-£q8^ 
energy situation, producing a more physically fit population, lessfeniiig^ 
the effect of our present economic crunch, reducing pollution and con- • 
gestion in our cities, increasing the efficiency of oiir transportation . 
systems, ag well' as promoting "America' s Favorite Participant sport." 
That sounds like a hard bill to filli but the Tacts show that Americans • 
are riding and purchasing more bicycles than they .ever, h^ya before. . 
Bicycle sales ^lurpa^sed automobile sales irl 1970 and the diCf^rence 
has increased ever since.. In mid-197U there were an estimated 100 million 
riders and by 1980vover half of the nation's people are expected to be 
bicycle riders. ' Most of today's biqj^lists' axe recreational riders ^nd 
the majority of recreation3*miles ridden are of the touring or rural 
long distance Variety. Unfortunately with an' increase in bicylce use 
thete is also an increase in bicycle accidents. ^ 1973 the. National 
S^ety Council announced .that 1,2^0 deaths occured to bicyclists durijg 
that year, with estimated injuries ranging ae| high as one million. ' Thas 
is' an indrease in deaths -of lOO^ i» «he last jdecade,.- The percentage ^ 
oi* deaths in- the young adult aCnd adult .age eateries has increased from 
20^- in I960 t¥$(y/o in 1973, with a significaritly larger proportion of^ 
ttfes^* pcctiring in the rural areas. '• ■ - , 

A Bikeff^ Classification System , ; , . - 

' A*t the preaeot there is ho uniform system of bikeway facility ^ 
classificatiori,;%owever,.a baaio pattern has developed as experience- 
with bikeway plannitvs has evolved. ' , , - 

The term Bikeway is a gene??ic tdrm encompassing the full range of 
cycling related roadways. Within the classiificatipn of Bikeways there 
are three different 'classes of facilities: . i m 

S . ■ ■ . . ■ - 1 • ^ 

"i A "Class 1" or "Bike Path" is a completely- separated roa.dway and is 
designated for the exclusive .or semi-exclusiVe'use. by bicycles." Bike . 
i^tho" reduce to a minimum or eliminate entiijely conflicts with minor ^ 
Vehicle^. In the United States ^lese have usually been developed lor 
repreational purposes or in the new developments where bikewayc ar§ . 
phi^ed and laid out. to isolate bicycles fr<)m mdtor vehicle ti!>aXfic. , 
Potential locations i for Bikg Taths are. along. o»/yi,thin parks or open ^ 
spaces, abandoned railroad right-of-ways, flopa control diamjgls.pr 
riverbank^,' lake frontB,^ oqean fronts, hlgh|%ri^t-pf-w^%, or utility 
H^t-of-ways. ^ 

■ ■ ■ } .■ 
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A tlaaa 11" or"Bike Lane" ig a restricted rigflt-of-way designed 
for the excluBtve use by bicycJea. The- lane is on the Inioting road- 
way, 'usu^ly in the .outskcle trat=f i c ' lane adjacent to the curb or 
shoulder orVpn the paved shoulder of the road, and has a physical 
barrier between the automobilfe and the bicycle. 

^ Ihe •••Class 111" or ••Bike Route^^ utilizes the existing roadway 
for which there are two basic varieties: l) a restricted righ\-of-way 
designed for the semi-ex9ltiaive use by bicycles, and set off with 
paijtfed and reflective discs on the pavement,. or 2) a shaVed right- 
of-way for bxjth bicycle an'd motor vehicle "traffic, with only posted 
signs designating the bikeway. 

Route Be-lecti on Criteria ' 
: ^ — ^ ■ .'ss ^ 

^ 5--,- 

.Two factors mijst be taken into consideration hefore route selec- 
tion criteria can be proposed:" the goals and objectives of a project, 
and the probable user characteristics. 

The first step in the bikeway, planniWprocess is to determine J" 
ot define the goals and objectives of a 16cal bikeWay development." The 
-goals artd objectives serve as a statement of general principlllifor • 
local' bikeway planning and are a guide to l.nsure continuity 'i,n the plan- 
ning and implementation process. Coals for a rural recreational route • 
mi§ht,read: To provide a saf?,. easily accessable and pleasurable area- 
wide recreational "bicycle network. The objectives pf^Such goals would 
.then consist of protection, pleasure* and efficiency; and continuity? 
••These, objectives form the basis from which to draw tipon in 'establi shii^^- 
^he-route pl,anning criteria and for evaluating the proposed network.. \ 
Collection and analysis of, user surveys, accident statistids^ and" diffet- 
entiating by trip type and purpose have provided planners with an 'indica- 
tion of who they are planning- for. • j ' - 

i \ ■} "1 — 

.Studies of bicycle accidents in California have-}>howri that the 
"bicycle season" is three times as long in rural are^s as itvjts in urban 
areas, extending from March through September. y"The severitf of accidents 
and grouiB involved in acpidents ,a;lso differs. ^Jt wae found that there is 
• a Significantly higher inci'dence of fataliti'es in mral areas. ' Higher 
fatality rates are- commensurate with higher vehicle* speeds (both bicyclist 
and motorist) and oftentimes ijiscolve a larger motor Vehicle.. Those most 
likely tp be involved in -a rural accident axe adultsi^ who* are now contri- 
hutiiig t,ar. a significantly greater,, percentage of thej bicycle fatalities. 

•.When examining trip type -and piirpose, much of the accident 'analysis 
xs further reinforced.- There are basically 'twb^ types of rural trips: 
thrqpagh 'and local. . • - . 

Ii^ddition to the aforementioned objective!),; the' "through cyclist" > 
is interested in direct B6int-to-point routes connepjbing one edge of the 
otudy ai'ea to the other. . The trip may be t^Tanscontinent^l, interstate, 
or .i^gional||r intercommunity in nature. Since'' their trips are of long 



duratibn the proximity to service and support facilities, acconrodat i^ns 
for fook Qjnd shelter, need to bo considei^. • . / . 

The "local cyblist" ia usually out for an afternoon, day pr short 
ovemigtit, and may ^travel from 20 to 100 miles or roore.' .For this tyj>G 
of cyclist, ci^rculalr or loop ^routes, in an isolated and m'eajndering sit- 
uation are more important as well 'as the requirements 'for connecting many 
arid varied points of interest/. Qlie ideal bikeway would be similar to a 
ladder providing outgoing and return 'routes connected at Several int^r- 
med^te points providing alternate cross-over routes. This wquld also 
q^HSvide the^cyclist with optional choices as^to the length of the trip. 

The route selection' criteria for Class 1 differs slightly from 
Class 11 and 111., Class *1 bikewaya differ from Class 11 and 111 basically 
in their non-reliance u^on existing roadways. In establishing criteria 
it is unfortunate that Class 11 and 111 rural route plaiining has not re- 
ceived more attention by. .planners.. So it is important tH^t rpute selec- 
tion criteria be chosen and evaluated as to whether or not they 'meet the 
r^uirements established by the goals and objectives. The goals and 
objectives serve as a yardstick from which to select the planning criteria. 
So, for this inquiry, /the planning' criteria are broken dov<n into the ^^ . 
r three banic objectives of protection, pleasure aiid' efficiency, and ^ 
cpntinuity; and^o a proper perspective is' maintained. ' ^ 

I • The main advantage of Class 1 bikeways is the'.high degi^ee of 
/protection they provide for the bicyclist, *withpiass ,11 a^:little less s6. ' 
/At first glance it mdy se^m ironic that a Class 111 bikei/ay can at all 

I be safe, and comparatively this would be correct. However, there are ■ 
techniques that would' lessen the chance of having an accident. Of most 
importance in Class 111 bikewiatys is planning routes on secondary roads 
that have light automobile and less^^than Sio truck and bus .traffic. ^ - ' 
Unl'ortunately this cannot "klways be adhered to ^rtien considering^ the other 

'pjbjectives but such deviations* Should be kept tb^'a minimum and could bd 
justification for constructing a more protective bikeway. 

*\ 

Road widths and availability of right-of-way are . pther criteria ^ 
that should be taken into consideration. Ideally for botl^ clascjes 11 and 
111 the roa^ should be wide enough to allow for both the |uitomobile and . 
the cyclist, either 6n th^ outside land adjacent to the shoulder *Qr on 
the paved shoulder itself.^ Minimum design standgrda would then be 10 feet^ 
^for. each motorized traffic lane and .four 'feet , for each bicycle traffic 
lane. - - ^ ' . « • ^ ' • 

^ , i >^ : ^ ; . ; , ^ 

The quality of the rd^ surfiace also needs to b6 examined. ' .There are 
many different type& of J>avement that can be 'used for C).Vgs 1, but Class ' 

II and 111 are depende;it upon' the existing roadway. Sm^othynon-chuekholed 
QV cracked, well maintairt^d pavement is the mod!!^ advai^ageous^' If tha 
quality of the surface is less than ideal^ consideration shj^.d then be 

"given to a reiduced Average Daily. Traffic if a degree of safety is- to be ^ 
. maintained " « ^ ^ " • 

Adequate signing and pavement markiiig is aJiso necessary for clarity^ 



and oommunicability. For Class 111 they ; ' make the driver of a motor 
yehi6le-'a:vfa£e 'th^t he la Tshar-ing. the- roadway and alert him to the posai^- 
biliiy of; meeting a hicyciiat' on the road, as well as informing the 
cy^fcst where to'^rid^.' . " , , . 

^ Iniproviding pieasure and efficiency the ability of a particular 
^iite tojgenerate and insiire repeated uoe dep^ds upon its degree of , 
ac6essihility and imageability. If s^. bikeway, daesh-' t go where the .cyclist 
wan'tQ tolgo it will be an instant white' elephant , and- unfortunately there 
•is quite L "zoo" -developing across the country. In plannijig rural recrea- 
tional bjcycle routes our concern' is with connecting joints of interest 
for the Iwo specialized user..gr6upa. The points 'to be connected can be' 
broken dqfwn into ' basically "two areas: l) natural scenic sites and 2) cul- ^ 
tviral sites. , • / 

/The "natural scenic sites or physical •geography ie probabl// of great-, 
^e§*r -importance for rural recreational xoute destination?. A Ude. variety ' 
of physical geography end geologic , features Should be included i.e. topo-^ 
graphy, water bodies, land luse, *scpnic areas, and rock for»at4ons and 
structures. Parks, and campgroundB (ifatiojial, stat^ and loc^l), and other ^~ 
centers 'of recreational, generating activity should. be. included. - >■ 

It is al%g. essential to inco3?porate. the cultiiral geogfraphy of the 
areSr— Rout.ee^-'^riginate where there are people, so population centers 
(hablets, towriv and. cities) will more than likely be t)?e primary origins ; 
fe>r thfe foutes .(althoue^i there is an increase in. the nuiubor of automobiles' 
equipped with bike racks to car^y biq^rcles' to riding, areas). Business. 
centers providing food and lodgiing arp ^also, needa^ . * Hjatoric lajidmarka 
are. also recreational gene ra);Qr a <and .should be included. | 

,j The concept of "imageability" relate^ to the mental image that re-jl 
mains in one's mind after the direct stimulus is gone even, after short j 
exposure. Although there axe. iio set guidel}.nes to follow for a facility { 
or an area to be imageabl^ it . is theoriized,^for example, that a-confusin^ 
let of instructions for a baO^fe^ or "a monptoriijus , nonvaried topography > 
^duld not.be conducive for ^/taihing a favorable mental imag^ in a given -j 
observet. So for a trail Jo receive and retain popularity it should traydl 
along corridors of posit^^e imageatility. ;Jt is feasible to assume that ^. 
.given a wide variety of'physical and Cultural geo^aphy that continuous 
"imageability is assxr»?e^. * / ^ ■' " f / / )\ 

, Another consideration in the Ivh^ion .J^i ..Q. recreational bikeway J 
- in, the terrain,/for it affects -^oth. tl^e lein^h, 4nd gra^e thalt can, be ^ < f 
%5pnomically providejd. Pl>us, cyclist^ ma^ be deterred^ from using a | 
' facility in/tirect relationship to the amotoit of physical effort necessary 
to transvej^se a given .length of grade. "So the terrain is^an econdmic as 
well as a/rider consideiration. ' ' ", - ; / 'j 




iinally the continuity in the proposed .bikeway %b essential . The ' 
■bikeWays should^ be established as a link,, find qomgaUbJe, with existing j 
'proposed routes in adjacent" cfprnnmnitids .as well 44 thos^. on a,-state- j 
3' level." -They should alsa be~ coftrdinaied with loc^ and regional re- 
^-eation plafts ..'.•'.<■ ,1 [> 



Sunimary 



All indicatiojin bxb that the factor's that- H^ye contributed^ 'to 
the present poi5u3,ai:j>ty of bicycling will continue/ to entice greater , 
nmbers to participates • More and moref people wil/l be convert ing-io 
the bicycl'e /^or recreatj.on and for transportation* This shoulcf not 
be construed to imply that thd bicycle will replace the automobile. ' 
Anyone who thinks that*** has g6t a spoke loose; Along with the* 
various federally sponsored funding prdgrams it/ does roeani that 
millions of dollars will b^ spent oh t^ie* conntrudtion of bik^ways 
dxzring the next decade and\the bicycle 'will njeed fo be inclttded in 
^d assume its proper position in the planning* process* To avoid 
^wasting J)ublic funds^. plans for bikeways- must/be. developed^ on trie 
basis of a well conceive|d\planning process, and be^an^ integrated' 
iCcaponSnt of the area's overall recreation and transportalion systems i 
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LAND MANAGEMENT WITHIN. THg BLUB RIDGE PARKWA/ C0RBI1X)R" 
y ■ VIRGINIA' -NORTH CAROLINA 



by 



V 1 



Granville B. Liles 



/ paper ^ifill discuss 'thre6 aspects of land- kanageinent in Blue 

Ridge "I^arkwa^ Corridor:^ .* ^ . ^ • 



3) 



origin of the rural ?arlcway ^oncept, 
, coordination and involvement ^' of thin cooperative 
"J^anning project, ^and ' /^'-x 

future land maiiagement objectives for the Parkway 

corridor. 



' Man'3 dreajns arid visions generally precejie his achievements. Al- 
."^though the* first shovelful of dirt If or the Blue Rtdge Parkway was turned 
'forty yeaxi^ ago thi^ fall in Alleghany County,, North Carolina, the con- ' 
cept for such a scentq route was conceived! many^years earlier*. 'As early 
as 1^09 Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, head of th^ North Carol Lna fceologxcal , . 
and Economic Survey haci pcrepared plans for a "Crest of th« Blue Ridge 
Highway*" * Pratt made a repdrt on such a .sCenic hight/ay idea at a North ^ " 
Caarplir^a Good Roads Association Meeting and cbnstruction actually had 
alrekdy begim junt sotith of Grandfather Mountain -toward Linyiile. ^. 

' Colonel Pratt even asserted that ".••.it would be one of the greatest' 
BC€«iic roads in Ameripa - rivaling anything in Yosemite yalley and the ^ , 
Yellowstone National- Park^" Unfortunately*, the project was abandoned ^ 
. witli our entry into WoBld War I. '* 

' ' ^ y ■ ^ ' , ■ . ' ■ ^ • 

, Today, ^the 1+70 mile Blue Ridge Parkway stands, as positive evidence 
JAikt such Visions -sometimes come true. TJ^is scenic Parkway as actually 
an elongated paxk - extending along the crest of the Southern Highlands 
-trirovigii Virginie^^and ^worth Carolina for i|70 miles. It was the fir&t rural 
pa:^kway in^the w;orld,^ and is certainly an excellent example of frorfk^er 
plaiming.in rura^l Alhepica. ^ ' ' } . 

( The term "parkway" has been identified with several projects in 
the twentieth centur^, having, originated wi»^h'' couiity ana municipal 
undertakings sudh as the WestGhe8;t^r County Parkway lr\ New York»v^ The^ie \ ^ 
^'ar^ier parkways served ,both~coinmercial and recreational traffic.V The 
first Federal Legislation pertaining to parkways was the Act of Cpngress 
or^Majr'23, 1928, authorizing the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway^ >^Phen, » 
pa l4ay 29, ^939% came the second Federal parkway legislation j providing' 
for' the acquisition, establishment, anil, -development of the George Washington 
Memorial Parla/a;^* Legislation authorizing the Colonial .National Parkway 
connecting Yorkibwn, Jamestown and Williamsburg, wa^s approved by Congress * 
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On July 3, 1930. The next important measure was an Anti-J)epressj9n 
Aqt of June, 18, 1933f authorizing a comprehensive program of "public 
highways and- parkways." Tbe- Blue H'idge initially resuli;ed trom this, 
program, for it was under this concept that approval was advanced- 
to connect* Shenandoah -National Park and Great Smoky fountains National 
Park with a parkw^jy. • Following thio action in 1933f history reveals that 
only hy a tremendous cooperative effort of local, State and national 
leaders was it posoiBle to obtain final approval for the ^ present ^route of 
.the Parkway through Virginia and North Carolina* * 

agree^i upon Jbuadvance hy the Federal Government and two States, 
the ri^it-of-way land for the. .proposed Parkway was. to be accj^ired by the 
States and donated to th^Uni ted" States Gover^ent « LeglslationL-Was 
apfproved in the General Assemblies of both States by 1935 and the States 
proceeded to* acquire the right-of-way for tha route as laid out, by the 
National Parle Service euid Bureau of Public Roads (now Federal Hig^iway 
AdministiratiOn).^ The survey, Resign, and^ c6nstruction,' on thl^ major 
project was accomplijjhed by the Bureau or Public Roads, and We' National 
Park Service provided the laiidscape and architectural direction and 
•supervision for the location, structiires,' eadements, etc. \^ 

You must remember that much of the country through which- the Park- 
now passes was isolated and remote, ^o much that the radio haxl not 
yet' found its way into most of the mountaiin homes I Thea:e were few paved 
roaids in many of the counties. / . 

' ' in spite^of- the mammoth job'-of planning a U70 ri^le^Parkway a^iross / 
* the mountains , ihvblving -several Federail agencies, twg States, and v 
numerous counties, construction began in North Carolina in Sept ejnber\ 1935 
and in February 1936 in Virginia. How, forty years later,- it is completed 
except a seven mile link near Grandfather Motmtain, North Carolina^j^or-/ 
-timately, this section is now und^r construction. ^ ' . ^ 

Tlie Parkway passes .throu^ tnelve counties and two Rational Fprests 

xn Virginia for a distajice of about 215 miles, embracing about 30,000 

actes. In North Carolinat^it traverses seventeen counties, one National 

ForjBst and the Cherokee Indian Reservation, for a distance of 255*niiles', 

and* with about U5,000 acres within its boundaries.,, ^ %• 

» . » #• » . 

' • . * ' 

- When considering problems of 'land management on the Parkway, we 

munt^ continually be avjjare oi* our cloge relationship with hund^reiis of 

l6ckl neighbors that adjo^ a common boundary several hundred ^mi'les^ xn ' 

length. For example, this proximity to so mkny g^iva^te neighbors i?equired 

about 1,U00 reseirved easements* for public and private roads, utililjies aind 

oth^r private rights in the deeds from the States to the United S,tates 

Government. ' , *' " ' 

It is the objective of the Blue Ridge Parkway 'to protect and pre-' 
serve the natural and historic scene of the Southern llighlands, thereby » 
affording the highest type of recreational and inspirational use P93sible. 
It ^seirves the people as an elongated National Park, providing quiet, 
leisurely travel, free from the commercial development aiid congestion of 
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high-speed highways. It oTTers America a new concept in recreational 
laud management,, and the fifat ^venture ifo kind in' the world for 
such zoning fdt a , rural' Parkway. ^ . . 

It has been acclaimed tjiroii^out the wofld for its <5uts1^ding 
design and 'ii;s scenic beauty. Jt deserves the best protection possible. 

An later est ing phase of land management thrpiigh the years baa bee*n 
.a cooperative agriculturfil leasing, program with local adjoining land 
owners. In'^the eaxly years ^of the Parkway, farm practices along the 
Highlands^ were. essentially ^he same ^ as thpy had hi^fin f or a o p nt nTyy 
except that the mountain nei^bors began to discover .the advantages • 
of fertii'ization and good agroiiomy practices, Throu{^ the years, 
Parkway lands have been leased back to adjoining nei^bors for a nominal 
fee for pasture, hay, orchards, row crops, etc., to ins'ure the preserva-' 
tion of t]le highlahds farm scene and 'culture. ^Almost 5fOOO acres are 
under this '41iving farm"' program to nearly 1+00 nei^borSjratt& private, land 
owners. This program should continyip sls long as the locail nei^bors 
are interested.- 

• III contrast . to a scene of, quiet, naturaX beauty, broken by the 
interesting highlands farm scene", a disturbing trend began in the eaxly 
1960*8. Privately owned lands contiguous to the Parkway have become 
subject to a variety of *uses that do ndt.alway^ enhance the panaroma 
along the route, and do not suLways contribute to its superb recreaticjnal^- 
and natural cfualities. Gradually replacing the meadows j fields, forests 
and farms, are .tourist attracxtionS|^ subdivisions 3^d oth^ developfnents ^ 
Thus, the aajne &cenic qualities thai; make the mc^^atain eqkeas enjoyable 
for recreational purposes also m^e them desirable for.lj^ development. 

It is not possible, nor intended, 'that the United S^iates Govern- 
ment acquire .sufficient lands to preserve the pi'esent qualities of* the 
scenic oorricror. Jherefore^^^'some control of this corridor must be ^ . . 
imposed or the Blue Ridge Parkway .will eventually lose the very qualities 
that made it an area of /national significance. Much of the charm of the/ 
Parkway^ lies bej^jpnd the confines of, the narrow right-of-way. IT this 
rural environment is to be preserved, Virginicinsr and North Carolinians 
will have to ^ei^me to grips' with" some fprm of # regional land planning. 
The people of both States have ,a tremendous investment in this resource. 
It has been a great asset tp the people of both States ^ Wll as tRe 
nation, making the Hi^lands iregipn ?nd its variety of attractions more 
accessible npw than in the/past« It Jtias bee^n'of considerable economic 
value^ possibly apooiMting for ^as much as $150"jttilliQn a year in locsQ. 
and state travel Business.* It is the most .^irayeled ^ark area in the 
nation,^' visited aiinually bymofe than 11+ million people in recent years. 

V/ha4 can, be doni about futurp land lianagement of this resdxSc'S?- 
Local and St ate. planning bodies should give serious attention to the 
development of cooperative regional plans for the corridoi? relating to 
land use and economic deyejlopment . Strong citizen support should be \ 
solicited and encouraged \o prevent further^ exploitation and unplanned 
growth i'rom seribusly damaging^ the Hi^lands environmeijt and destroying* 
its natural and riecreationetl integrity. '\ 



» . SpeoiJfio lan4 management measures which could bo adopted to safe-, 
guard the borridor ;are» these: # • , ' ^ 

1, , Ob'toin ihroju^h State and local legiolation a land manage - 
- merit plan ^(zoning) to control'the intensity an'd kinds of 
land use in thd coi^idor outside the present Parkway right^ • 
of-way. This could be achieved with state and io6al cbm- ■ 
prghenBive planning and regulatory authority. 

2, Tax incentives or adjustments should be allowed laM- 

owners who are willing to dedicate land© for open' space 
^ where practical to assess as open space, or on their ag??i- » 

cultural values rather than, for potential development.'- ^ 



Legislation should be, enacted .in the' North Carolina ^ 
Genera^ Afisefiibly controlling commerciaL'signs wicthiri a • ^ 
2?e^sonably viewing distance of the Parkway .right-of-way, 
similar to that already approved By the Gt^neral Asjsembly 
of Virginia, • « ^ 

Tl:^e authority , of the United States Govemmejat does not now go beyond 
ands in its present ownership, and ttie jurisdiction for any land use 
, control is confined to *^j^s' strip. However, with regional land use plan- 
ning within the twenty-nine counties throu^ which the Parlcway p^S^bq^' 
preseirvation of onp of the most scenic"^ areas in America could 1^ assured* 
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HURA^ LAND USE MANAGEMBN'h 
■ ^'^'NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIENi 




by 

John Shore 



The l97U North Caroliaia General Assembly passed what has' been, 
called the*»most amended le^slation ever to appear. '^eTxSlce* that « bpdy^ 
It promised to be one of the moat fax reaching. That ,,l>egislationyi the 
North Carolina Coastal •Area, Management Act; establishes a mechanism- 
which will attempt ta plan for, fend Manage, the resources of the 1|/enty 
ccuhty' coastal regi?on of Noi^th Cai^olina. * , \. . . 

■ • ^ ■ / . / . \ : {. ^' ^ * ' / 

f In considering the goastallArea Management Act ^CAMA) the-le|:is- 
lature made the following finding: ^ ^ ' . K • 

It is hereby^ detepiiirc and declared as -avmatter of 
• legislative finding that among North Caxol*ina*s most 

^'1 • ' yaltiable resourdefS ^Cre'its coastal ialids and waters. 

^ The coastal axea,^ an^^in particular the estuaripe, . 

are,,among the, ,l)loilDgl^ally productive regions^of the^_ 
^ State and of the* na^^oti. ^ Coastal 'and estuarine^water^^ 
' \ ^ and marshlands prqyj^te aliliost ^O perbent /90^) ,of .the;'' 
}j / ' V; most productive sport? fisheries on the e^%t coast of 

• the United States, ^l^orth Carolina's coastal area has'^^an 
extremely high recreational and -esthetic value which' 
• . - "siiould be preserved.^ arid enhanced. i 
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In recent yeara- tlie;coaqtal aj^ea has been^ subjected to 
i increasing presftures which are\the result of the oftelri 4^ 
' conflicting needs of a society expanding in industrial, 
devielopmenf , in population, and^ in the rel^reati.onal ^ 
^aspirations of its citizens. Unless thes^ pr^f^sures Jare 
controlled by coordinated: management^ the' very future ' of 
the cbast which mak^;it ^ecdnonjically, estV^etically, a^d 
, ecologically rich, j/ill be deq^troyed# The General Acpembly 
/therefbre J^nd&:i;ha%;;^ 'imra^di^a^t^ pr0^g;sing ^injeed e^c^lsts 
^ . .X to .e^3tab]Lin.h avCQmjFr^her^sive ^JLaj\ for the,.prot^ction^,^^ 

« . v . ' preservation^ orderly deVelopmenti jmd" .managemerit ofN^he 
' .coaqtal area of North Carolina* ' , 

' The' bill' that resulted was^ a higis^ly complfex sixt^y-three page docu- 
ment; It established a 1^ membe±^ Coastal Resources Commission v^i^h is 
ph^gB.d, yith, the ,repporisil5iSLity\|)f . py^rs^^ing jLmplemet)(tXt3-pn ,Qf Aot./^ 
They axe aided by. a U7 member Coastal Resources Advisory Coiycil, ^r^s^^ 
presenting local/ governments and^^^^tate agentfles. " ^ ^ |h > ^^•'^^^ \ 
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N>at General Statutes , Chaptea^-llJA-lO^ 
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One of the Coastal Resources Commission's duties is to desT^pa^^e, 
by rule, geographic areas of the coastal area as areas of enVdrotimental ^ 
.concern* • Some of the areas suggested are coastal wetlands, estuaxine- 
,wateru, hietoric areas, national or State parks, wildlife refuges, public 

trust af^ea r pulxlio.* trust water, sand durtes, ocean beaches and the 
outer banks* Onc^ designated, anyoi>e witjhing to develop within an area 
of environmental concern will have to obtain a permit for development. 

A major portion, of the Coaj^^al Area Management Act deal« with 
planning. When the. bill ,was first introduced into the General Assembly, 
the State was the 'principal actor 'in the planning process.* This greatly 

Jpset local interest who- viewed the bill as sometiUng- the. State vlas 
ttempting to shove down their throats. ^The.bill > was amended to give / 
local .government a role, especially in the 'plaimir^ process. In the ^ 
vi^w^of many this has greatly strengthened the bxll'by ptoviding^ 
inter-*i?elation3hip between, the gtate and local government and thus pro- 
viding 'a wid^ basis for Support. * < 

' ' ' ' . / • 

.Each of the twenty coastal counties is in the process of preparing >^ 
its- 9wn land use 3>lap under guidelineo established by the Coastal Resources 
CommiLion. The gu^deline^ set forth a foiir'phase planning process: 
(1) data •ellection and analysis, "(2) establishment of development goals, ^ 
(3) a^future land ur,e plan, and laiid classification based on the future^ 
iknd ^s,e plan which will sepve as a policy statement on future growth \ 
patterns. A major emph^tgis is being placed on obtaining public parti- 
cipation innhe j>l^ms,i^roce3s. '"It is important,'' the Commission w 
poj.nt^;Out in the Ir^troducfion to^its Guidelines, "to employ effective ^ 
metU^n to secure the y^ews of a wide cross section of citizens, repre- 
sentin^ not only^e^dh different geographical area of the county, but M 
those' who .can ably x^epr^tient the varying e6onomic, social, ethnic and ^ 
^Itu^kl inter^/^s we f 

I Each' county .linist complete , itp plan by November '1975» less than one 
yeax trom -when th^ Commission' s Guidelines were adopted. Thiis ti^t time- j^j 
table, couplgd^lth:the requirements for extensive public involvement,^ , 1 
has created mp^t of the problems encountered to date with the Act.u 

T| ' ' ' ' ' 

' .The legislation also directs theN^Joikission to make recpmmendatio^is 
tp simplify the existing permit system in "the coastal ea. At the present ^ 

' timeUhe N.C. Department of Naturdl and Edonomi c^ Resource! Issues-over ' i 

fifty ^different peiiuts for development activities in the coastal area of j 

Nor,th ^Carolina. The jiltimate goal of the kot would be to reduce thesfe to : ) 

a single permit for development. ^Thus it ^would Simplify administration , / 

^ of t|i6 permits and reduce tha time heeded by a developer to obtain a ^ | 

permit. ^ ' ( ' ' . . ' • ' >! ^ 

||It is too eai^ly to t%ll whether the;gOttls of this Act Will be achieved* 
I'he jl97i| General Assembly charted an ambitious course for Nofth Caroliija.ipf 
mans£lng its coaQtetl' resource^. The implementation of the Act will rai!fe ] , 
manj^jpolitioal arrcktlegal questions which jiust be answered. Probably ' the .1 
ultimate puccesu jo^ the Act will rest in the hands of the* local goven^ente^ • 
• of we coastal aref. If »they capWe this opportunity to guide their^growtji, 
thery the Act will be successful. ' <yr > ^ ]\ 

4'- • ^ ' - 
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■Tlffif- SURFACE MINE POLLUTION ABM'i'MilNT - LAUD USR IMPACT INVl-STIGATION ; 
•• ' A FEDERALLY SPONSORED STDDY INTO ALTERNATE LAND USES 

■ . ■ ' • ■ ■ • ■ • - • 

William G. Adams' and T.J. Kubiak 



INTRODUCTION 



I- 



The problems pr rural Appalachia are somewhat, unique in the U.S. . 
But even within the Appalachian region there in wide variation, in 'tj?e 
severity of rural problems. The economiG and social planning ionues - 
, faced by the Appalachian coiinties of New York state are -quite different 
than those of Appal achia^| Kentucky. In fact, the 33 coal producing; 
counties of eastern Kentucky, as a group, ranked lowest of all Appaia-^ 
chian sub-regions in terms of relative social and. economic well-being. ^ 
Persistent problems of migration, unemployment, housing and welfare' 
continue to plague eastern Kentucky even witlj the felatiVe boom ecohomy 
brought about by increasing coal production. ' ' I 

Jt'is the purpose of this paper to describe the principle methods, 
results and conclusions of an on-goink research effort funded by the - 
Appalachian Regional Commission throu^ the -Kentucky Department f o^ " ^ 
► Natural Resources and Environmental Protection. The concerns of the , 
project entitled "Surface Mine Pollut|ion Abatement - Land Use Impadt . 
Investigation," (SMPA-LUIl), axe many^, including pollution abatemer^t, 
but mainly mining's impact on land-usp and alternative poot-mining. jiana ^ 
uses . . 



J^aokffroiind 



u 



just one year.' 
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In .on area that meas\ire3 consistently, lower by all Gocial^anc 
economic Indicators there exists two dichotomouo economies: the w^ir.ire 
economy and the coal economy. Neaxl^ U2% of t^ie region's famili e have, 
incomes lower than poverty level. Unemployment in the civilian la^or 
force/ is relatively low- as a result pf th^ coal boomj but the propprtion 
6f all i^ales 16 to 65 JCfiflrs who are ifiot 'iij ,the ciyiliafl labor Jorcp is ^ 
exceedingly high. In. onl county the v figure reaches 50.79&. These gereons 
\ are neither employed nor seeking etop?.'oyment .- And there ip little jreasop 
^Wto assume that t^^e coal rush will sifenif icant.ly effect this group , as moot 
T^miriitig jobs r^uire sHilled or semi-kkilled lafeor. It iB Ukely that thp 
. ga(i between the weif^e economy aiid |the 'money economy will repainjuntil^ ^ 
total economic f development, inclu^ng^all employment sectors, emefges.. 

C ' ' ' Atlthe year's end in 1973, tKere were a total of- l,U8l licensed 

'mines in Kentudcy. S'J the end of 1^' there were, 2,It2U mines. T^is-id 
' an absolute increase of 9U3 minfes arid a xel^itive increase of 63.7^ m y 



With the drajiiatio increaso' in mining activity the ag^egate economic. J ; 
picture wi,ll iqiprove, but other planning problems emerge including 
pollution, reclamation, poat-mining land-uses. This is where the 
SMPA-LUII effort plays a role. " ' 

f , . , . 

'Pl^e SMPA-LUII research team is comp:cisGd of an interdi sci plinat^ 
group fpr"^ research associates: three geographers including, thjp prqject 
d-irectof, fit member of the board of advisors and a research associate 
coilcexued with thfe social and economic impact; three geologists, inyolved^: 
with water quality, one* estimating coal reserves, and a member of the 
boaxd^-6f advisors. We are also joined by a biologist whose principle ( 
concern is post-mining^getation. A mathematician expert i^ri data pro- , ^ 
Messing is also an integral part of the ^ffott. .All of these indiyLduala 
arfe at Eastern Kentucky Unive^^ty. Tlie research team is additionally ^ , 
enlianced by a team of consulting enginaets whose roaes are of a technical- 
nature. Each member, working in his area of concern and .expertise con- ^ 
tributes to the end product as need dictates. i 



Scope of Work 



SMPA-LUII was divided into four .phases. Each will be described ' 
briefly along with some important findin^p and conclusions. "* f 

PHASE I - Inventory of Orphan, Pre-Law, Active and Inactive surface .mi ned^ 
land in ea&tem Kentucky. In this phase' jthe primary inventory » tools wer^ . . , 
hi{^i and medium altitude air photos' and ERTS satellite and Sky lab imageipr,. 
-From these ^)ifotof5 and. images a careful inventory was made of all .surface 
Vining activity in easiem Kentucky. Certain satellite ima^s, i.e., ^ ,* 
specific bantis, were jairclianed and .utili:ieid with success in constructing! - 
a map depicting. mining activity in the 33 jCoal^pr educing counties. The . 
• basic .luiit of analysis vrecs not th^ county jbut the watershed. Eastern ^ 
Kentucky is comprised of 6 major watersheds of varying sizes, whjch may ; 
be subdivided into approximately 50 watersheds of fourth order or larger. - 

Also 'in this pha?e, all pertinent gocialy,, economic, ^d environr 
V mental data-available for Appalachian Keiitucky was; gathered and/ organiis^d 
•for further analysis. Tins included publiished Census- materials, published 
studies' and related literature, agd Cens^g Summai"^ Tapes^ Files A ahd B-. ^ 

Tliis data, coupled with the surf ac^^ mining' inventory? enabled us i . 
to determine to thfe ext^ent possibly, on ^watershed basis, the ^severity of^ 
exiuti-ng sjoirface raining environmental and;* land-y^e problems. * % , • \ 
tHASE TX/^The second phase of the .research ^effort focused upon the ' 
development o'f a moth9dology Tor ranking /watersheds, thj) eelection and • 
analypis of the.' atjidy #^ea, ' and the idon^^fica1jix)n of land-use probleii\£f ' 
associated vTith the mining ijiduistry; ' Tl^'e iriethodology for ranking watersheds 
Mrfere developed for a future more compr^hehsive study and for use as addii- 
tional data became available Other crft'eria for which data were avail-- 
able had to be used for ranking yatersheda in the study area selectdor) • 
° ■ -t. ■ I { . " ■ . 

process. ' ' » - ' r ' 

. ° , • ^, , * . , i , ' ' • _ ' 

' .The methodology £6t rdnking watersheds Was. designed: t§ pffermit ' . 

iapid assessment of present and pbtential effects of Surface mining- within' 
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each watershed. It wau considered important that the rankin^g system ' . 
be eauy to apply; that data be either currently available or of 
sufficient impoatai\ce,t^ justify its acquisition cost^; arffl'lT.tbat it 
i^tand the tect or.ropl icability. ' r / - 

. ^ Th^ criteriW used were tof'T^iree Itxncls.* Two ol the sets of crj.teria 
express Sn different wa^ya the aJl^*ec^s of mining and other considerations 
of ilQportance to latning. 'For example^ the fi::st-6(Bt concerns on-site 
minin^g effectar total area n^ined, acid or toxic materials' in coal or * 
overburden, mining teclmology, refuse piles^ The^econd set of criteria 
were directed toward off-site effecti^/ 'Included were consideratiorfS t>f 
water quality, aquatic species diversity, haul rorid make-up and surface 
types, and local coal truck traffic. '-The transportation varjables were* 
added because of the clear ^impact haul rpadc and truck [.raffic have upoft 
quality of life in surrounding axeas. Dust -is a particularly noxi6U5 
problem and is a direct result of truck tTaffic. 'From one strip-mining- 
.operation alone in, the study area, it was Estimated by simple calculation 
that about 1200 truck loads "of coal per day move from the mining sjte ^ 
througii the 'county to the tipple at a railroad siding* \ 

J The third set of criteria introduced. GocJo-economic and, ^develop- 
mental factjors. in^ex ;number was calculated for each watershed usilAg , 
the f^ocial ar*d economic in(^ caters of: l) .Percent of familie'h with jncbmes 
below poverty level; 2) ^percent of thfe population 25 years or older who , 
had hot completed high school; 3) percent unempXoyed|--^) percent 'of ; 
houses IsLcking some\ plmbin^:. ' IJhe index number expresses th^se combined 3, 
variables as a perc^pta^e of the national ^.verage* ^ . " ? 

. * Land use was also a major concideration. The varviation of land 
uses existing in. an area are related , to potential land use d!&velopment '* 
and *it ^as felt that these mUst be' considered whenjfe^aluat ing, surf ace - /j 
mined land for alternative post-mining land u^es. Existrng land^ui:e , 
was evaluated taking into considerajtion'' population shifts, fe^|yeQial'ly thej 
'growth or decline of urban or^'"urban like" ^population. ' - 

« It was fuJPtherr nurm.ij?ed that some of the* ifibst important' f ac|^rs in- ' 
development potentiar,jw:e relative location'dnd accessibility. Using.. ^ ( 
tl^ese two factors', areas that have potential fo:i^ urban 'of other type ^ 
useh could be delimited. Some surface mined areas, for example, have - ^ 
hundreds of acres of le^el land, ' whi ch,. Jf properly i:egraded could be , 
used'^'fc* urban and other lirvterisj ve forms of land use. Relat'i^e location^ ) 
was qalcvilated bar?ed'upo^ milefige distance ;betwe^n, for exajijple, a* \ 
reclaimed surf ace^mi ne and a major bjgfi way. Accessjibi 1 ity , on the other 




eluded that consideration should be given tp the poct-mining devel^l5m^nt, i 
potential prior to .issuing a mining pemit in order to minimi-ze houl'Voad, 
mileage and other development c5osts Cmd constraints. •* - - 



^ 



Other ^considerations included the existence of one or more tini^ue 
characteristic of a watershed^uch as state and national parks, histoAc 
sites, recreation areas, frr^ile lands, and wl*£d rivers. Afid 'perhaps V 



t.he most important indicator of .Impact potential of surface mining 
on<£uiy watershed is an estimate of »truLiJpa'^le coal reserves ♦ \A11 
wateraliedo were ranked according to acpo/feet of coal reserves* ^ 

Basic data are no't ai^^Lilable tc-permit use of < all these criteria . 
in selecting, the study wfiire^^^ ' Fourth order and larger watersheds 
were ranked for the purpoo^^^^^eoting^the study area using other 
criteria for which data wefl^wi^^le« These cijiteria.included'Cl) ,^ 
wat^^ohed Dize, (2), estimated a^^^able reserves, (3) location^ a 
major coal producing county^ (k) existence of orpJian rained lanps, ^ 
(5) existence of deepmines, (6) and exjotence of pollution problems 
ideTitified by previous /research • jUhe receptivity of local governmental 
officials to the project was also considered in the final choice of < 
the study area^' * * , 

Prom these criteria, ^all wateapshe.do were ranked and the Btudy 
area chosen* The' Quicksand watershed was selected as the m6dol# The 
study a^ea is located primarily in Breathitt .County, central to^ the 
east Kentucky coal field* Portunately^^ there* was also^a strong-ooxn- ^ 

^^cidence between the watershed boundaries and cenouc? covinty division^. 

^This obviously facilitated the^ applicability of census data in the 
analysis* , ' / _ 

As an integral part of Phase II, a land-use classification scheme 
was also developed based upon USGJ^ revised Circular 67I, "A Land-Use 
Classification System Per Use with Rempte-Sensor Data," dated\0ctoj[er, 
1973»" Tlie* classification system ^primarily reflects three levels of land 
use. The. firs-t two levels are^ nearly identical to the USGS system. The 
third level is based upon seversd other classification schemes now in 
use, but the entire system has been adapted for Kentucky.^. The portion 
of the .system related to sub-surface synd surface coal' miniYig has been" 
expanded to include levels four and five to thoroxo^Jy classify m-ining 
types. • - ' ' r * 

This is a very important result of SMPA-tjUII and has been prepared 
as an aid to individuals and agencies intefesteoSin l$ind use mapping - 
and analysis. **Its" project applicability is reflected in' Phase IV. The 
details of the system are too lengthy to describe Here,' but Mr. William 
Adams, Research Director, could answer all questiona after this session^ 

The field work in Phase JI took place primariljr in the study area ^ • 
this past summer where the research team and a group W nine graduate 
assistants took part such activities as^ land* use magging, water quality 
-sampiaiig,- administration of a cxtizen attitude survey, reclaiaation and 
on-site mining stu!dy, as -well as discussions vith local government ' 
officials and concerned qitizens. v 

PHASE III - ?ased upon the inf ormationl collected and criteria developed 
in Phase II, it is ,the task o)f the research team to r^oommfend alternative 
post-'-mining land us^s within;the study area. These are to be discusfsed r 
iiJrteros ,of both short and loiig-term impacts and benefits to the social, 
^'^onbiaio, and environmental' majce-up of the study area* This task :^s 
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W: \ ^ ' . 1 ^ . \ ' , 

.still in progress, but in iigiit of otir findingg coupled with the realitie^j , ^ ^ 
^^of preoent mining teclmedogy, law, citizen attitudes, development poten- 
tial, and topographlp^eculltixitiou, it appear« that the greatest need 
f or .pobt-mining Ipna-uoe lieo in the area of apiculture or^ igra^Jng. 
Intorp^itinftly, oxir attitude quentionnaire rp^ealod that an overv/heimj ng 
majority of the renj^n^ento wquld like to cee the maned land r.estoreax 
to a loss ste.ep condition. In the study area, land suitable for crwDpsi 
houses, transportation and other uses amounts ^ to. appro^iraatiely 7;^ of ,|. 
th^ total land available. 'About 5 s*quare miles of level land has been' 
created by the *i*mountain-top** removal method and according to the 
geolpgic study of the coal reserves in the Quicksand drainage basin, an / 
additional 5 square miles may be removed by the mountain-top removal \ 
method, " Level land is at a premium and because- of limited accesf^j bilLty 
not only within the region but limited accessibility to the "outside," ^ ' 
agricultural uses are realistically favored over industrial or other ^ 
.urba?i type uses. - , ^ * . ^ 

Citizen attitudes, we feel, play a role in any development effott. 
Although 'it is realized that stated values, goal^ and decires of the 
respondent group ofteij, reflect paradoxes and inconsistency of goals, the 
fact is that these stated goal^-s jkhd desires serve as fairly reasonable 
indicators of the residents' expectations. Pbr ezainpl ej^evef al questions 
related directly, to attitudes and preferena^s with re^gard to "coal mining 
and' its effect upon individual and community well-being. The majority of 
the respondents felt that the mining of coal would not effect their future 
but, 87^ felt that strip mining was "very important to the county's economy." 
J3ther questions were directed toward attitudes and preferences' witljjf regard 
to mining type, surface mining itself, and environmental impacts. There 
• was no strongly expressed preferences for either deep mining or s,trip 'ft * 
mining. In addition, most respondents Celt that theT)eople of the', county 
' axe favorably disposed to strip mining "and-t^t strip raining should Toe 

either continued or-^ expanded . In their'* perception of strip mining's 
""environment^ impact, a 'large majority recognized its negative effect 
on land and water Tesotjxces. Most respondents felt tha:t the natural .beauty 
of the comty has-been hajnned by mining activity • Yetj these pggple are 
willing, according to their stated responses , to make the trade-off between 
the economic and the esthetic. * ^ * - ' ^ 

Post-mining land usep can never be accurately predicted. The land ; i- 
Vise altematives of Appalachian^ Kentucky are also; different ''-^)m those 
found in most othei? Appalachian states. Valleys in eastern Kentucky are 
ordinarily narrow* and V-shaped J Ridges are correspondingly narrow and 
are not easily accessible. Hillside sloped are steep. As a consequence 
of this assem1>lage of ^ topographic featujres, ^almost all of the region's 
population and.varipus forms of land use other than mining- and forestry 

* are confined to the. valleys. . Appalachieul areas otlier states often 

have b;poader valleys and ridges, and therefore, more land use altematives. . 
Suitable •alternatives can be suggested v^ith consideration given to soils, 
vegetation, water availability, relative Ipcation, accessibility; and the - ^ 
other physical considerations of hi^est and .best use. But*,' the firij^l ^ 

^^•--^'cision as to the ultimat^e use of the reclaimed > surf ace mined land is * 

dependerit upon domand and elaatiWty'Of demand. The .demand for industrial , 
land, althoupji a hi^ly deqirable end-iise.dn ll^t of* the region *3 economic*^ 

' - ' / / • ' • * ^ . ' 




fe.,, . • '"'^o^+^v!,-, ven+iiclcv verv elastic due sto"market\ aind. o'epndnij c 
expansion. . y^^' • , * 



Another task assigne^d to the ffroup is'ttoiqi:., Au^geE-ting pertifr^nt 

iSi ;io5^;s. aSSultuJSl crop special ligation demopotrationo as well as^ • 
^yS^spoita^^mprovement^ recreation development. ■ . 

PHASE IV - In this phase of - the research several alternate date^storage^ 
LTretrievai sy^t-e.^ are being investigated as to ^^-/Pf.^f ji;'^^ !° " 
ra^d-use. 3o6io-econo.ic. and .i.ning data Juch a .y. e. ^^l^^,^ 
wUl serve as a model for state-wxde applicability system. 
it.' the land ^^f^^^^Z ''^X'^l^^ l^-^TrT 



use siiggestipns. 
Summary 



The SMPA-LUII project is ai.med towatd identifying problems te- 
sultin^ Som^f ace nlni^. anal'y^ing t^^^^act of surface mining on . . 
'nSo^dS land uses and recommending .alternative problem abatement 

Srfc^ - 1% fan 

sS^s^ ^^^^^^^ 
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1. j.P. Pickard} Appalachian Regional^ Commisaion, Washington, 197U. 
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A Multi-Di8ciplineg:y Computer-Aided 
Approach To Environmental . Impact Analynin 

Robert J. ^ogan ^ 



. Every year, more and more leind is being developed for outdoor 
r,ecrea^tional use. 'Phis development, which relies heavily on, the enviTori- 
mentaj. factors for its success, combined with the passage of the National 
Environment Policy Act (NEPA) in 1970, has developed an expandin/^ interest 
in developing new methcds and new techniques £M: environmental impact 
analysis. In the remai.nder of this article, rwill explore one recreatjonal 
facility now und^r ^development in the Appala<ihian Region of West Virginia, 
and the methods and techniques that have been employed in the evaluatibn 
of on-site eind -of f-site environmental, physical, and social problems- poten- 
tially generated by Snowshoe. . ^ ^ ' ' 

^ \ ' . ^ ^ 

, Background ' ^ 

Snowshoe, as proposed, is an integrated, ye.ar-round recreation 
resort located in Pocahontas County, West ♦Virginia. The site is an 11;,000 
acre tract' of land encompassing one of the biggest and most 'uiiusual moun- 
tains in the S^thfeast. Its north facing el iptical bowl" shape, some five 
miles long, two miles wide and nearljj one mile high, porjtrihutes to the ^ * 
site's unusual 180 inch annual snowfall. The bowl fomrs the head waters - 
of Shaver's Pork, a pure .wilderness -trout .stream whl^h,. due to its, amallp , 
size and location, is highly vulnerable to destruction, caused by. relative- 
ly little interference. • 

-< 

The forest, of second growth red* spruce, ra^e to the South; caps the 
ridge around the bowl, giving the visitor the illusion of being .in a . '* 
Canadian landscape. The Snowshoe site offers a suita*ble environment, for 
an abundance of wildlife. In particular, the black bear, now a diminishing 
species in the region, and the ^nowshe hare, not usually found so fiir'squt)^, 
lare the more unique/ members of the wildlife communi>ty.- - 

Uqcause of the vmusually high snowfall foimd fon the site, .the major 
emphasis of the Snowshoe development is projected as winter recreation. ' 
Miles .of ski slopes and trails are planned including the highest siciable 
vertical drop (l,500 feet) and the longest slope (6,500 feet) in^the Soiith. 

iQe skating will be part of tha winter recreational activities^ In .the 

non-winter months, Snowshoe is projected\to offer other recreational acti- 
vities .including golf, tennis, hotse-bacK ridin^i^ swllfiffiing, backpacking, ^ 
and possible* limited hunting. Snowshoe plans to impoii^pd^ part of Sliaver'^ ./ 
Pork jJi the'towl/to. imi^ement boating, sailing, and fishinjj activities, 
as .well as snow making in the winter. * • \ 



in addition to being a commercial vacation^ reaor^t, Snowehoe is 
being developed as a second iiome cominiuuty. individual home-sites are 
being made available and condominiuraQ are bein^ built in isolated 
cliroters around the rim q£ the mountain. in the spruce foresjt. Plans .are 
.underway for conference and year-round Retreat .Tacilitiea* 



/ 



, Because of thte critical environmental aspectO;-,*of the site, Itnd 
iSie general natxare as to the extent of development, the Snowchoe ^Company 
felt it necessary^ to implement an environment impact study for the purpose 
of assessing and coordinating the development potential of the site, 
minimizing potential environmental impacts, and protecting, the tmique 
and fragile reources that they have. . * 

Under a grant provided by^ the Snowshoe Development Company, an 
inter-disciplinary studio was formed of both, faculty and students at / 
Vi^rginia Polyteclinic Institute and State University^. This tea/ii, made up 
of physical and social acientists, and designers, 'wa6 drawn, together in 
a studio made up of regional planners, geologists, aquatic biologists, 
forest ecologists, architects, landscape architeQts, geographers, and 
forestry and wildlife specialis'ts so that the jpotential environmental 
impacts could be fully analyzed and- understood. It was hoped *that through 
the inter-disciplinaxy studioi, a teaching-leamiiig environment yould de^^elop 
among" the disciplines for the pvirpose of adding depth to disciplinary studies 
and to expose the inter-relationships among the euvironmehtal and social prob- 
lems that the Snowshoe Development might face.— - ' f 

The process foT^analyzing. the potential .environmental impact of the 
Snowshoes^Bevelopment was* established in two phases.^ The first concentrated 
-on data' inventory and professional pre-analysis. During this p|iase, eacb 
of the individual disciplinea inventoried pertinent data from existing' 
soxurces. Additional site specific ciat% which was' not readily available was , 
interpreted from 'such sources as aerial photographs and onrsite invest i- ' 
gations. Also' during thi? phase, a series of .seminar? were conducted by 
faculty and students representing the varioys disciplines. During these. . 
seminadbs, ^ach of the dieciplines^presented an initial assessment of the 
environmental problems that they anticipated for the site. Snowshoe 
Company staff,* as well as each of the discipXin^n, participated in dis- 
^cussions of each of the disciplinary assessments.^ 

* ' * ' / 

* The second phase of "environmental impact analysis concentrated on 

problem rec95nition aojd development bf land suitability models. During 

,thiG phase, computer aided methods of environmental impact cinalysis were 

implemented unin^ the Harvard based > programs of GRID, ATTRACTIVENESS, and 

IMPACT.* The data collected by the team in phase one was- coded ai the 

initial spatial scale of 2^ acres and stored in computer data bank. The, 

GRID proglram yas then used to display each of the thirty-five individual 

data variableB and later used -to display the results of quantitative ^ , 

analysis in map form. . . * , 

The GRID Program ^ ' . ' ^ ^ . 

ISRID is a computer program used to display topical maps by creating 
a grey scale using a stondard line printer available *on most computer 

ISinton.ond Stelnitz, Grid Manual , Laboratoi^y, f or Computer: Graph >es 
apd' Spatial* Analj^sis,' Harvard Uniyey^^y^Ootober 1971* ' ^ ' ' 
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systeins. Data is suppiiad to the pj^ogram for. display in termfi of a con- 
sistent rectangulkr grid coordinate ^stem. It is important. to note that;^ 
the'dniD program, dicp^s and tabulated data only There- are »o analys^is 
procedures or data manipulation routines aa a part of the Btandard GRID 
computer prog:pam. ^ ^ ^ 

i The GRId program accesses data! from a^ computer 'Sata, bank 9ne cell 
at a time. The program allpws forsU»er-proviT|ed subrd|itrneB to search, 
ctobine,- and mathematically manipulate the datai The maps themselves, are 
ciiated "by overprinting up to four alphabetic characters and print symbols 
to display a grey scale* The grey scale can be used to differentiate be- 
tween the levels within daVa variable classifications, or aa a range of 
values generated ^ output from a computer model • GRID is a deceptively 
simple data access and displays prpgram anji-H?emains as a 'standard applica- 
tions and display computer program in a wide variety of studies related 
to the environmental resource analysis. f ^ * 



Land 5uita}ulity Models ^ 



In this phase of the analysis, the A']™ACTIVE^fESS computer program 
was used to/develop land suitability models'. llieQe suitability models are 
essentially computer-generated overlays which allow for the selective re- 
sequencing and weighting of data variables, llie models attempt to define 
those areas which are the most and least suitable for developmer^^. Suit- 
ability indices are generated by applying a set of design cfitexia to^the 
data, converting these criteria to weighted expresieions of the^ relative 
inte»«el/ationship among the variables, and then bjrU simple statistical . 
procedure, .-suitability ^scores" are assigned t(? ea^h cell in the study area. 
Since ^ach data variable is coded with a numeriV designation, it is .possi- 
ble to matheii^tically combine,^br manipulate sets of variables "to* produce 
qomposite maps which express jthe relative interdependence of the data var- 
iiibles. ^ 5. ■ * 

• j4 ^ . ' 

' The matKem^itical properties of suitability models are straight- 
forward and can be emressed ao: . 

^ ■ ■■ ' 7 

> . / V -Sxy = W. - . V; 

f • >/ ' : ■ 

•where S(xy)'^/s .the' sldtability score, for a cell with coordinates (xy), 
^(W) is'thfe v/eight assigned to each viiriablfe (V), and n is the number of 
variables included in the^ sviit ability model. For purposes of comparison 
between the scores generated by different models, S(xy)'is recomputed 
^^"that the total distribution of suitability scores for a paarticulax 
model has a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 2$. * By using a table 
which, described thfe area undet the normal curvfe, we can compute the 
• probability of a suitabilitSr .score occtxrring. at random. Thus,, given a.^ 
ndrmal distribution* with a mean of 50 and & standard deviation of 25, the 
'probability that a score yill have a value larger than 75 is -16; ,Uie 
probability that the score will' have a value larger than 90 is ...05;^ ^d 
the proba&ility^ that the score wi^ have a value larger than 100 *is' .02. ^ 

> <^Johnson and Sinrutist* Computer-Aided L ocatio n Studi^s^^ Appalachian Power 
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By applying this simple stat kst i cal: m£^i"pula»t4on to the'suJta- 
bility .scores, fairly confident statements can be mado about the range 
and distribution of the scores generated b^ the analysis. Low suitability 
scores, especially thotie less than 2-^^ have a low p:robability of occuring 
by cliance, and thus point to areas where there are major constraints. On ' 
the other hand, suitability *score5 above 75 generally describe areas where 
there are far fewer constraints than* iH the avera^^e cell within a study 
area; ^ ' , - 

The process by which appropriate data variables were selecteji and 
vei^t^ed involve the following gteps,:- ^ ^ * 

(1) Idisntify criteria to assesa the relative suitability of 

^ ' sites with the study area > ^ ' 

(2) Identify those data variables whi'ch record the inlorniation 
required to apply the criteria to the study area. 

(3) Rank-order the variables in terras of *he relative importance 
of the variables as stated in the design' criteria, and in terms 

of their relative , contribution to potential disruption to the 
natural or man-built envirbnqient . 

* 

(k) Convert rank-order relationships to nuweric weightings, 
and where -appropriate, resequence the d^itu variables to confom > 
%to the hierarchy of 1-low suitability to 9"high suitability. 

The results of the' suitability models' were unfed for visual ans|ecti'on 
and aaialysis to generate altemktive developable areas and each, suitability 
model display- documented the major constraints ^to developm'ont. ' Both archi- 
tecture and landscape architecture students and faculty teams then proceeded 
tp develop prototypical design solutions for various suita]ble areas of the- 
site. ,The solutions v^e then analysed by computerized environmental impact 
models. ' ' . , . v . 

IMPACT Analysis Models 

' IMPACT is a computer pro-am designed l;o manfpulate data variaBle^ 
by assigning values to the compari soxrftf the .elements of three data- 
variables in two matrices. Initialljllthe three ^ta variables .are re — 
ordered by potential degree of implacty high impact, moderate JLmpact, and 
low impact; The next proceudre reqviires that the three data variables 
be ranked by imporiance. . The "^/b^Xeast important variables are compared 
in a 3 ^ 3 matrix according to their potential impact. The' results are 
then coijipared to the most important variable considering the potential 
impact of a specific land use. I.e., th^ potential ^impact of high density 
multi-family housings on a specific ienource Byekem^ In the final comparison, 
adjectives are defined^ to describe^Jthe, pofentjfal degree of impact. . 



Terminal Impact- the resource systiem^ay not recover, and nfety 

ultimately be changed by imposing the land 
use. on the resource system. 

Severe Impact ' - . the resource system will recover fr6ji> the 

imposition on a land use upon it, -but only 
over an extended. period of time. • ' ^ 
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Moderate Impact 



the resource syotem will^ecover tYom the 
imposition of a land* use upon it within a 
relatively short period of time. 



•Compatible Impact - imposition of a lan(^ use will have no 

potentially effect oh the resource oystera. 

^ 4. 

The potential impacts were then mapped for each of -the land use groups using, 
the GRID program. *^ - 

The potential impacts were then evaluated by the team and designs 
were revised to reduce these impacts. This process was carried. out ^tmtil 
the teojD was in agreement' that the minimiim potential,, environmental impact 
has been achieved. The entire process was then implemented at the site- 
with Snbwnhoe Company repreRentutiveo and teain members through the use of 
<a remote terminal and interactive ve.rslons of the computer prpgrams. This 
groutly increanod the potential of the process by allowing imjuediate on- 
|site verification of suitability and impact analysis. Through this imple- 
\pentation, the process is now Usable by the Snowshoe Company for analyzing 
*^e envircHimentel impact qf future development. 
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